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{From English Popers) 
oe BURAL PLEASUKES. 

To live in the country surely onamust be more 
or lessthan man; less, to he satisfied;.or more, to 
endure it with fortitude. Ihave very often tried 
the experiment, and slaved with all my might and 
main to bear with the ennui; but I am not Her- 
cules ; and if even he had beef eent for, by way 
of a thirteenth labor, to spend six weeks with a 
country cousin, the Centaur’s shirt might have 
been cut up into blister-plasters; for the god 
would have died without its administration. 
What people mean by “ rural pleasures” I. can- 
not conceive. The “life exempt from public 
haunt” is good for nobody but a hermit, or a man 
hiding from his creditors. As for “tongues in 
trees,” I never could find any tongues. fit to be 
named with those which are vended by Mr. Bur- 
gess in the Strand; while “ the books” which 
they boast of, to be read in “running brooks,” 
are nothing to be compared with the “ New 
Monthly Magazine” and “ Mr. Colburn’s New 
Publications ;”” and for “ sermons in stones,” to 
my taste, the Macadamization of Regent-strect is 
more edifying than Stonehenge and the Giant’s 
Causeway together. 

This vaunt of half-thinkers, concerning the 
charme of a country life, is another of those pieces 
of conventional jargon which occupy the place of 
ideas in the brains of a large portion of his maj- 
esty’s lieges, and make parcel of the established 
creedof the community. Unlike,however, to some 
other portions of the national symbol, there is 
nothing to be got by upholding it; and therefore 
it is that I am surprised at the credit in which it 
stands. When one considers that there really is 
no one, having a direct interest in preaching rus- 
ticity, except the steam-boat company, and the 
lodging-house keepers of Margate, &c. &c. I own 
I cannot by any ingenuity account for the ready 
credence which man, otherwise of sound discre- 
tion, bestow upon tke “ flattering error,” in spite 
of oft-reiterated experience. Upon how many 
worthy families may not every reader lay his 
finger, who for ten or more successive years have 
tried the experiment of spitting over bridges and 
picking up cockleshells, till they have but nar- 
rowly escaped “ dying the death of the bored,” 
{as the young lord ha 
ence Macarthy) and who yet return annually to 
the same watering places, like a foolish perch to 
the hook which is baited with a piece of his own 
torn jaw, leaving their pleasant and commodious 
town-houses in some well wooded and pictu- 
resque square, to inhabit the narrow, cribbed, hot, 
cold, damp, and sun-baked tenementsof a leafless 
seacoast! How many also are there who go an- 
nually into a voluntary banishment to Camber- 
well or Clapham-rise, under the notion that Lon- 
fon is dreary ; and yet, who would give their 
eyes to be once more in the lerra incognita of 
Russell-square, before they have left home a fort- 
night. Anhundred years ago there might per- 
haps have been some excuse for such fancies, 
some pretext for carrying on the absurd farce of 
rural simplicity, when cockneys had no other no- 
tions of a country life than were to be acquired 
from the pastoral poets, or frem boarding-school 
landscapes worked in chenille ; where shepherds 
play spon pipes, instead of smoking them, and 
were well-fed shepherdesses, taller than the 
steeple of the adjoining church, squint horribly 
upon their potbellied swains ; and, surrounded 
by sheep, the image of poodle-dogs, and by scene- 
ry, such as rivals a blue china saucer, lay basking 
amidst eternal sunshine, and never-ending sum- 
mer. In times thus ignorant, that men should be 
found to put as implicit a faith in Pope’s eclogues 
as in their Bible, and to make the pleasures of the 
country a sort of fortieth article to their religion, 
is not so surprising ; but now, in the broad glare 
of intellectual illumination of this nineteenth 
centery—when a shilling’s worth of the Padding- 
ton stage, or a trip in the steam-boat to Green- 
wich or Richmond, can bring the matter to the 
test of sensation—that such absurdities should 
be admitted and committed, fairly beats cock- 
fighting. There is, it must be allowed, a physical 
seusation,a “ pleased alacrity and cheer of mind,” 
derived from breathing the pure air of the coun- 
try,and glancing over an extensive range of fields, 
whieh, on first leaving a great city, is sufficiently 
delightful. I grant also that the smell of new- 
mown hay is sweet, and that the distant bark of 
the village-dog, or the lively song of the nightin- 
gale, (why is it called melancholy ?) are quite as 
agreeable preparatives to sleep, as “ past twelve 
o'clock,” or “ fire! fire!” Some allowance also 
must be made for the luxury of thick cream, (real 
cream and not snails and chalk,) and of “ new 
laid eggs” that are not quite chickens. These 
certainly are calculated to seize on a young im- 
agination ; yet for even these, I would not grant 
the most romantic imagination more than a week ; 

and when the novelty bas passed away, what else 
remains? If I were desired to define the plea- 
sures of a country, as I hope to be saved, I scarce- 
ly know what clse to enumerate, besides reading 
stale newspapers, and returning in dark moon- 
less nights, on an average, seven miles frou your 
dinner parties, together with being thrown for 
society on any terms, during nine-tenths of your 
existence, upon some prig of a parson, or village 
*2 who, “ can find in his heart to bestow 
I bis tediousness” on the nearest householder 
of aught to give ;” ay, and you must 
‘be grateful to Providence even for the welcome 
avatars of these itinerant and incarnate bores. 
Let not the unsuspicious dupe, who has heen in- 
vited to a country mansion during a hunting par- 
ty or the Christmas festivities, imagine that the 
hilarity, and fun, and dancing, the splendid feast- 
ing, and deep drinking of those epochs, go on 
during the entire year. Upon these occasions 
the owner of the house keeps an hotel ; for the 
rest of the year he lives in solitude unbroken ex- 
cept by the weekly invasion of the curate upon 
the Sunday beef, or by the chance company of the 
aforesaid apothecary, or perhaps of the physician, 
tempted from the country town by the prospect 
of—a fee in your next fit of the gout. 

To those, however, who live all their lives in 
the country, things may not be quite so bed as 
they seem. There is a great principle of com- 
pensation in human affairs ; and Providence, it is 
said, tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. It 
cannot, for instance, be denied that farmers de- 
rive a pleasure from the smell of a dunghill, to 
which a cockney citizen is wholly insensible. A 
weil-filled barn, likewise, may be a very pictu- 
reaque object in his contemplation ; and the 
heaviest day’s weather that ever drove au bypo- 
chondriac into a halter, may by him be cheerfully 
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ily. expresses it in Flor- jp as it does, with the punctuality of a tailor’s 
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endured, provided his turnips want rain, or his 
aftergrassis backward. Nay, there is something 
even in the vexatiens of the agriculturists which 
partake of the pleasurable vicissitudes of gaming. 
Many’s the time when I have sat in listless despair 
tracing the drops of an im ble down-pour, 
chacing each other down the panes ofighe wins 
dows: I have envied the agitated countenance 
and half-suppressed oath of the farmer,.gs he 
consuhed his barometer, or watched the cloud- 
covered hill giving new tokens of a protracted 
visit from Jupiter Pluvius ; while his wandering 
eye searched the heavens in vain for as much 
blue sky as would make a Dutchman a pair of 
breeches. These, however, are pleasures which 
the farmer alone can prove, and in which the 
Cockney cannot participate. Doubtless, also, ihe 
proprictors of estates enjoy some rural pleasures 
known only to themselves, and which compen- 
sate for the stupidity of their monotonous exist- 
ence. The pleasure of possession is in itself con- 
siderable ; the owner of the dreariest fenny flats 
of Lincolnshire, or of the blackest bog in Ireland, 
can look from the bow-window of his bleak resi- 
dence, and find something that does not displease 
him. ‘There is always, besides, for this privileged 
class of mortals, that greatest of all delights, the 
pleasure of tormenting every one within their 
reach and influence ;—bullying tenants, justicing 
the county, educating the parish children, and 
lecturing the villagers on those two essential 
points of doctrine, external neatness in temporals, 
and orthodox rigor in spiritual matters. Then, 
last, but not least, they have the game laws, the 
dearly-purchased and fondly-cherished privilege 
of their caste, which, from Dover Cliffs to the 
Land’s End in Cornwall, and northward up to the 
“ good town of Berwick-upon-Tweed,” keep the 
whole agricultural population in hot water, and 
find the proprietors of the soil an amiable and ex- 
haustless amusement for occupying their otium 
cum asa country gentleman should do. 
All these country sports are cut off from the men 
whose estate is in Bank-Books or floating in an 
East Indiaman. Once a year I am compelled, 
for my sins, to make adirty visit to some relations 
in the country ; and never did “ a double letter 
from Northamptonshire” excite a deeper and 
more awful sensation than the arrival of this well- 
knows invitation produces in my bosom, recur- 


ill at Christmas. Imagine my dear reader, im- 
agine the mere horror of leaving town; the 
dreary huarsenessof the mail horn,the melancholy 
annunciation that “ all’s right,” the pattering of 
the rain against the windows, with that sinking 
of the heart which follows the disappearance of 
the last gas-light! 

There is something quite awful in that most 
typical leave-taking with cheerfulness and civil- 
ization ; and if it were not that J sleep in a coach 
like a top, I verily believe that I shonld have often 
got out at Burnet, or, at all events, should not 
have made up my mind to encounter the Downs 
of Dunstable. When first l embarked on one of 
these expeditions, I was as ignorant as any other 
native of the ban lieu of Bow bell. Every thing 
at starting was a source of delight ; every duck- 
pond was a lake, and all the little cabbage gar- 
dens of the hedge ale-houses where we stopped 
to water the horses, were as many paradises. The 
hens and chickens, and pigs, were all matters of 
endless amusement, and the cock turkey employ- 
ed my imagination during a whole morning, by 
his striking resemblance to a lord mayor. Bick. 
ing my own gooseberries was enchanting, till my 
fingers, covered with scratches and dripping with 
blood, reminded me of the superior comfort of 
buying them out ofa pint pewter-pot. Catching 
my own fish was delightful till the fish refused to 
take the hook, and my own nose did not ; and a- 
bove all things, doing nothing from morning til! 
night but walk about, was pleasurable, until J 
discovered that my walks were without an object. 
This discovery was not long in makirg ; I soon 
found out that nothing more closely resembles 
one green field than another ; that rivers are all 
twin brothers ; and that mountains possess the 
most astouishing family likeness; that inanimate 
objects, however beautiful, like a French lady’s 
husband, “ne savent pas remplir Vame ;” and thet 
the country bumpkins are at once less beautiful, 
and not more interesting. The first thing that 
convinced me that I was not singular in this dis- 
gust, but that the country really affords but a mis- 
erable sort of existence, was the frequency of the 
meals, and the anxiety with which the hour of 
their arrival is anticipated. Eating in the coun- 
try is the business of every one in the house, and 
“ is dinner almost ready ?” is a question repeated 
in as many different keys as was Sterne’s never- 
to-be-forgotten “Alas! poor Yorick.” If it were 
not for luncheon, more especially, time iteelf 
would be lost in eternity. Why else do the ladies 
tire down their four stout coach-horses, in daily 
visits to their neighbors, which have no other dis- 
coverable motive but the cold meat and remainder 
of yesterday's bottle of sherry. Then, by the by, 
when the hour of eating does come, how inferior 
is the best-supplied country table, to that which 
is furnished from Leadenhall market! Your fish, 
—but don’t mention that. If you live on the 
coast, you have the pleasure of seeing deliciouzg 
turbots and mackerel! with the hues of the rain- 
how, packed up at your very door and gent to 
town ; and if your residence be inland, you may 
indulge in the luxuries of muddy tench and eels, 
with now and then, for a change, a stale lobster 
or a stivking barrel of oysters, per coach from 
London. Then what are the best deserts and 
ices the country affords, to those of Gunter ? or 
the best country inn to the London tavern ? And 
it is notorious that a real cook will not live perima- 
nently out of town, if you would give him the pay 
of a lieutenant general. The country, we are 
told, is the piace for contemplative minds, for 
sentimentalists, and those to whom their own 
ideas are a sufficient world, and who find in the 
presence of nature themes for endless reflection, 
and ever new delight. The man who candidly 
admits his preference for a sea-coal fire, and the 
society of cultivated companions, is reproached 
asa shallow pated blockhend, who cannot hear 
to be alone, nor exist without a ball or a play. 
You may tell this to the mariners, if you will, and 
t know full well that there uever was a proposi- 
tion incre unfounded. In the first place, the 
country stands convicted of irretrievable dulness 
from the mere fact that every one hurries to Lon- 
don during the finest months of the year when an 
out-of door life is alone enjoyable, and when na- 
ture offers in her fondest prodigaiity, sights, 
sounds, and odours to delight the senses, and in- 


pleasantest time of the year, and he will tell you 
the shooting and hunting season. So then the 
truth comes out at last that the contemplative 
man, the sentimentalist, the communer with the 
Diety rendered visible in his works, leave the 
fade amusements of the town to employ’ his su- 
perior intellect, his awfully solemn emotions, in 
worrying hares, foundering horses, and bringing 
murder and carnage to the haunts of the par- 

tridge ; that animal of all others claiming our 
tenderest sympathies, as the most closely shadow- 
ing forth in its habits, domestic affection and hu- 

man society. Without these innocent amuse- 
ments, the country gentleman is a man of ennui 
and all the charms of suinmer “as tedious as a 
twice-told tale.” Surely it is no arrogance to 
say that the man whose soul-is filled and saturat- 
ed with field sports, isa man “ of very little soul 
indeed,” and in the scale of beings not much 

more elevated than his own peinters. 

Oh! but then you forget husbandry, gardening, 

natural history, study, and a thousand other 

agreeable pastimes of a country life :—not in the 

least. Husbandry (of course not meaning the 

trade of agriculture, but gentleman farming, as it 

is called) is one of the idlest of all men’s methods 

of killing time. If practised for gain, it is a sor- 

did and unworthy occupation of a gentleman’s 

hours, defiling the mind as it does the person, 

and degrading him to the level of a plough-boy. 

If practised at a loss, and as a mere pastiine, it 

is a shameful waste of the powers of the soil, in 

a country which does not produce sufficient food 

for its own population. he notion of gentle- 

man’s agriculture being beneficial to the com- 

munity in the way of experiment, is altogether a 

sham plea. The real furmer, who lives by his 

labour, alone makes useful experiments, because 

he alone undertakes them at a heavy personal 

risk. Gentleman-farming is the refuge of those 

who can neither think nor read : and who prefer 

doing mischief, and injuring their property, to 

enduring the load of au existence which they 

know not how to enjoy. As for gardening, there 

is something, J grant, in that. Of all the modes 
of passing the heavy hours of a country life, gar- 

dening is certainly the most interesting «and 
agreeable. Yet the story of our firat parents 
exemplifies how little it is to be depended upon 
as a resource against ennui. Adam had never 
been introduced at Crockford’s, nor Eve admitted 
at Almack’s ; yet amidst all this ignorance of life, 
they fell, notwithstanding that they cultivated 
the finest garden of which history makes men- 
tion. Besides, the florist may have, if he chooses, 
a hundred times more pleasure in London, than 
can be obtained in the country. The produc- 
tions of every clime are there laid at his feet, col- 
lected within the small space of'a nursery ground ; 
and there is scarcely a hundred square yards in 
the suburbs of the metropolis, without its speci- 
mens of rarities, any one of which the rich coun- 
try gardener might be proud to possess. Then 
as the labour and difficulty of rearing a plant to 
a healthy maturity is far greater in the smoke of 
London, there is proportionably a greater excite- 
ment in the process; and a few hyacinths in 
glasses over a metropolitan chimuey-piece, may 
be pitted against the finest bed of carnations the 
country ever produced. . Natural history, again, 
as it is generally pursued, what is it but a most 
pompous inanity; a substitution of ssunds for 
ideas, of nomenclature for knowledge ? With 
the exception of a very few men of real science, 
almost uniformly inhabiting great cities, your ob- 
servers of the loves of the cockchafers, the Paul 
Prys into the mysteries of the cryptogamic hymen, 
are for the most part the heaviest mortals that 
breathe. Ay, but what say you to books ? Why, 
truly, I say that you may read books in the coun- 
try as well as in town,—if you can get them to 
read: but even when that is the case, I do not 
see why a man should be obliged to go into 
hanishment for the sake of reading, while he may 
do it with mach less abstraction in a two-pair of 
stairs back lodging in Linculn’s-inn or the Temple. 

There is one conclusive answer to all the pre- 
ceding argument of the intellectuality of a close 
intercourse with Nature. Pray, sir, did you ever 
pass an evening with a knot of mere country 
gentlemen ! because, if not, have; and I pro- 
mise you, a greater set of bores “ my converea- 
tion never coped withal.” Their talk is ever of 
bullocks, and dogs, of grand-jury jobs, of poach- 
ers, of impossible Monchasen leaps and shots by 
rural parsons and squires, of election squabbles, 
and of all the personalities, births, deaths, and 
marriages, disputes for precedence, and warnings 
off preserves, for ten miles round. A stranger 
who drops into such a company, is as completely 
thrown out of all conversation or understanding, 
as a New Zealander at a lecture on the atomic 
theory, ora man of sense at the readings of the 
Royal Literary Society. How wearisome exis- 
tence really is, to these unfortunates, may be seen, 
in the dullness of their houses, in the heaviness 
of their looks, in their early going to bed, and 
their “ sleepings on benches in the afternoon :” 
to say nothing of the relief they experience from 
two sermons, and an eveuing lecture on Sundays, 
with the long commentary on their accompanying 
events. “ Mr. A. sat in the Q’s pew ; I wonder 
what that means.” “ The W’sare all in deep 
mourning ; auother legacy, no doubt !” “ Double- 
text has preached that sermon till I am tired of 
hearing it. It has served for a charity sermon, a 
funeral, and a general fast, with the sole altera- 
tion of the citation from scripture.” But enough. 
If this is intellectual life, give me a city feast, or a 
meeting of creditors. 

It was observed in France, that a nobleman 
could not epend six months on his estate,without 
losing much of the polish and refinement of the 
court; and | solemaly declare, that when my 
neighbors, old Cash and his wife and daughters, 
return from their trip to Worthing, (it is not alto- 
gether so bad with Brighton,) they seem to be 
quite another sort of creatures. Not a trace of 
the beau esprits of Finsbury remains on their per- 
sons. Their ideas are as sunburntas their faces ; 
and I should not be surprised to hear of their be- 
ing beset by the pickpockets in Fleet-street, as so 
many country puts. What can be more conelu- 
sive against a country life, than the pains univer- 
sally taken to make all the summer retreats of our 
banished citizens us like the town as possible, and 
to banish by every imaginable device, all chance 
of an intrusion of rural ideas? Go to Cheltenham 
and Leamington, to brighton or Margate, no two 

eas are more alike, than these are to Loudon. 

here you will find bs!!s, promenades, theatres ; 
and heckney coaches and pastry-cooka, and 
methodist meetings, and jewellers, and news- 





toxieate the imagination. Then it is, if ever, 





ask the warmest devotee of rural life, which is the 


that the country possesses an especial charm. Yet vinced, that ere long we shall hear even of a stock 


earth will. In leaving London, country is the 
last thing folks think about. Calum non animum 
mutant. By a sort of common consent, while the 
common folks are thus imitating the capital, the 
Londoners are building London out of town. Ina 
short time we shall see these extremes, like :nost 
others, meet. The whole island will be covered 
with dingy bricks and mortar, till not a green field 
will be left; and the landed interest will bedriven 
to confine their efforts at legislation to the protec- 
tion of their mignotte pots, and the preservation 
of the sparrows on their chimney tops. A con- 
summation, § say, most devoutly to be wished ; 


Every one to his liking, say 1: 
perusal of this paper, there should yet remain 
any advocates for a country life, can’t they go to 
Switzerland, and pass their suinmers in making a 
path-way over Mont Blane, and seribbling non- 
sense in the inn-keeper’s police hooks ? or if they 
are tired of that, there is very picturesque scenery 
in New South Wales. 

MY WIFE’S MOTHER. 
My uncle George was never easy till he got all the 
malee of the family married. He has said to me, at 
least a hundred times, * John, I’m surprised you 
don’t settle.” I did not at firat understand his mean- 
ing. 1 was walking with him in the Temple Gardens, 
and while we were in the act of contemplating the 
beauties of the Thames,| a}lude to a man ina red night 
cap walking to and (ro on a floating raft of tied tim 
bers, and a coal-barge embedded in mud—he stopped 
short on the gravel-walk and said, * John, why don’t 
you settle?” Concluding that he was tired, [ an- 
swered, **Oh, by all means ;”? and sat down in the 
green alcove at the eastern extromity of the footpath. 
* Pho !* said my uncle, “1! don’t mean that. [ mean 
why don’t you marry ? There’s your brother Tom is 
settled, and has had seven children, not reck- 
oning two who died of the measies; and Charles is 
settled, and he has nine ; his eldest boy Jack is tall 
enough to thump him: and Edward is settled, at 
least he will be, as soon as Charlotte Payne has 
made up her mind to live in Lime-street. 1 wonder 
why you don’t settle.” * Pray uncle,” said I, ‘ of 
what Bucks Lodge are you a noble brother?” ‘* Why 
do you ask?" saidhe. ‘ Because,” replied I, ** you 
seem to think men are like masonry—never to be de- 
pended upon till they settle.” As we walked home- 
ward, we saw that adventurous aeronant Garnerin 
flying over our heads ; and while we were wondering 
at his valour, he cut the rope that fastened his balloon 
to his parachute, and began to descend in the latter 
towards the earth. My uncle George began to run 
as fast ashis legs could carry him, looking all the 
while so intently upwards, that he did not avvid to 
a nurse-maid and two children, whom he according- 
ly upset in his course, and nearly precipitated into 
the subjacent ooze. ‘ What’s the matter, uncle ?” 
said |, ** Matter! answered my outinian relative, 
‘© why, | am going to look after Garnerin. 1! shall 
never be easy till I see him settled.” 
In process of time my uncle began to be seriously 
displeased at my not settling. Population, be seemed 
to opine, was onthe wane. And if any thing should 
happen to my brothers ‘Tom and Charles, and their 
respective families, not omitting Edward and his issue, 
when his intended wife should have conquered her re- 
pugnance to Lime-street, what would become of the 
house of Jacksons. It might be dead, defunct, extinct, 
like the Plantagenets and Montimorencies of other 
days, unless I, John Jackson, of Riasbury Circus, un- 
derwriter, become acceesary toits contineation. The 
dilcmma was awful, and my uncle George had money 
to leave. 1 accordingly resolved to fall ia love. This, 
however, I found to bea matter more easily resolved 
upon than accomplished. ‘The Batavian government, 
after Lord Duncan’s naval victory, passed a series of 
resolutions, the first of which ran thus: ** Resolved, 
that a new marine be built ;” but I never heard ofa 
single seventy-four that ever after issued from Rotter- 
dam docks—and certain disaffected Hibernians in 
Dublin, in the year 1798, by way of discouraging 
British trade, made a patriotic determination in the 
words and figures following, that is to say—‘* Resolv- 
ed, that every thing coming from England be burned, 
except her coals, which we have occasion for.” Pad- 
dy here put himee!f in a cleft stick, and so did | when 
I resolved to fall inlove. A main may fallin a ditch 
whenever he pleases :—-he must fall in love when and 
where he can. 

My mother recommended Susan Roper to me as a 
suitable match ; and so she wasas far as circumstances 
extend. Her father was a reputable coal merchant, 
living in Chatham-place : I tried very much to bz in 
love with her, and one warm evening when she sang 
*¢ Hash every breeze,” in a boat under the second 
arch of Blackfriars bridge, and accompanied herself 
upon the guitar, [thought that] was in love—but it 
went off before morning. l was afterwards very glad 
it was so, for Susan Roper turned out very fat, and 
ate mustard with her roast beef. She married Tom 
Holloway, the Policy Broker, and | wished him joy. 
1 wish it him still, but 1 doubt the efficacy of my 
prayers, inasmuch as his wife’: visage bears a etroog 
resemblance to the illuminated dial-plate of St. Giles’s 
church clock. 

My next affair wae more decisive in its result. Old 
Mrs. Cumming, of St. Helen’s place, Bishopsgate. 
street, had a daughter named Jane, who taught me 
some duetts. Wesang ‘ When thy bosom heaves a 
sigh,”—‘* Take back the Virgin page,”—and * Fair 
Aurora,” with impunity. But when it came to * To- 
gether let us range the ficlds,”” where the high con- 
tracting parties talk about * tinkling rills” and * rosy 
beds,” the old lady who had hitherto sat in seeming 
carlessness on the sofa, hemming doyleys, requested 
to speak with me in the back drawing-room; and 
shutting the door, asked me my intentions. My heart 
was in my mouth, which plainly implied that it was 
still in my own keeping. Nevertheless.1 had no an- 
swer ready—so Jane Cumming and! were married 
on that day month. Wy Uncle George was so delight 
ed at my being settled, that, after making us a pres- 
ent of a silver coffee pot, he «exclaimed, * 1 shall now 
die happy,” an intention, however, which he has 
since shown himself in no harry to carry into cflect. 

Now came my wife’s mother into play. Sparrows 
leave their daughters to shift for themselves thy mo- 
ment they are able totake the wing. (My Uncle 
George calls this barbarous, and says, they should 
wait till they are settled.) But in Christian coun. 
tries, like England, one’s wife’s mother is not so un- 
natural. Mrs. Cumming lives, as I mentioned, in 
St. Helen's piace : I resid in Finsbury-circus : so that 
the old lady has only to cross Bishopsgate-sireet, pass 
the church-yard, and issue through the iron bars at 
the base of Broad-street buildings. and here she is. 
This makes is so very convenient.that she is never out 
of ny house. Indeed, all the congratulations of my 
Wite’s friends, verbal and epistolary, ended with this 
apophthegm: * Then it must be eo delightful to you 
to have your Mamma so near !*’ It is, in fact not only 
Helightful, but quite providential. Ido not know 
what my wife would do withont my wife's mother. 
She is the organ blower to the organ—the kitchen 
jack to the kitchen fire —the verb that governs the ac- 
causative case. Vire Cumming has acquired, from the 


pressure of time, rather a stoop in her gait ; but 
whenever my wife isin the family way, my wife's 





rooms, and hair dressers : and I am heartily con- 


exchange. If thie does not convince, nothing on 


mother is as tall and perpendicular as a Prassian life 
guardsman. Sucha bustling about the house, such 
a cry of * hust”” to the pre-exietent children, and | 
such a bevy of directions to Jane } The general order 








} way to Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. 

and the sooner it is completed, the better f shall | 

like it. Neither is this, after all, so selfish a wish. | ‘S!c?! : } 

but if, after the | dismissed Coan enrpty garret, because it contains cuts 
» afte 


given to my wile is to lie flat upon her back, and looks 
at nothing but the fly-trap that hangs from the ceiling. 
For five months out of the twelve, my wife is parallel 
to the horizon, like a good quiet monumental wife ia 
Westminster Abbey, and my wife's mother is sitting 
heside her with a bottle of Eau de Cologne in one 
hand, and ove of my book-club books in the other. 
By the way, talking of book ¢ciubs, it makes a great 
lifference, as to the utility of those lostitations, 
whether the members of them are married or single. 
My wite'’s mother is a woman of uncommon purity of 
mind, and so consequently is my wife. We have ac- 
cordingly discarded our Malone and Stevens to make 
My expensive 
quarto edition of Paradise Lost, printed for J. and J. 
Richter, Great Newport-street, in the year 1794, is 


of our first parents undecorated by the tailor and 
milliner. It is to be succegded by a Family Milton, 
edited by the Jate Me. Buttonwoerth, in which 
our aforesaid progenitors are clad, like poet's 
own evening, * in sober grey.” My wife’s mother is 
herself editing a Family “sop, in which old Mencaius 
Aggtippa’s fable of the beily and the members is de- 
nominated the stomach and the members. Our fami- 
ly nomenclature is equally unexceptionable. Water 
according to us, is the elemental fluid ; a mad dog is @ 
rabid animal; and a strole of the palsy is a paralytic 
seizure. Liitle Charles was yesterday rebuked for 
alleging that he had seen a mad bull, and informed by 
my wile’s mother that the animal, which had excited 
his fears, was an over-driven ox. <A pair of trowsere 
is the rest ofa man’s dress ; newspaper-reporters are 
gentlemea connected with the press; and a sheep- 
stealer making his exit under the gallows, is not 
hanged but launched into eternity. Neither do our 
obligations to my wife’s mother end here. Our work- 
men she has changed to operatives; and by parity of 
reason she would have denominated -the parish work- 
house an opera-hou-e, had she uot been apprehensive 
that in so doing she might thencause Mies Fanny Ay- 
ton, in error, to call upon us in quest of a re-engage- 
ment. Old Bethlem is already Liverpoo}-street, and 
we only wait to see Edinburgh fairly launched as the 
Modern Athens, to -all Broker’s-row Cabinet-crescent. 
But to return awhile to our bouk-club. My wife avd 
my wife’s mother have an amazing knack of grasping 
all the quartos and octavos that come to my share. 
They ail get into my wife's boudoir, as my wife's 
mother has christened it, whence they seldom emerge 
till a week or ten days after they are transferable. 
This costs me an extra sixpence per book per diem : 
but that’s a trifle. | sent up stairs yesterday for 
something to amuse me, hoping for De Vere; and 
down came little Billy with Baverstock on Brewing. 
with a portrait uf the author prefixed. 1 myselt 
drink nothing but water, but the secretary of the 
club brews his own beer. J sent back Baverstock ov 
Brewing, with a request for something more funny ; 
whereupon my wife’s mother sent me down Sermons 
by the Rev. Something Andrews, of Walworth, with 
a portrait ofthe author prefixed. Mr. Burridge, the 
Indigo Broker, happened to be with me when thir 
latter publication arrived ; and when we happened 
also to be discoursing aboui what trade my nephew 
Osgoed should be brought upto, Mr. Burridge cast 
his eye upon the portrait,and said, ** Hae your nephew 
gota black whisker?” ** Yes,” Lanswered. & Ané 
a white shirt collar?” ** Yes,” *: Then bring bim up 
to the church.” Jt appears to me that a book-cluly 
would be a good thing af we could but get the books 
we want, and when we want thew. But perhaps f 
am too particular. 

We never have a dinner without, of course, invit 
ing my wife’s mother. Ind+-d, she always settler 
the day, the dishes, and the party. Last Wednesday, 
l begged hard to have Jack Smith invited; but no— 
my wife’s mother was inexorable. The last time he 
dined with us he was asked for acong. Mrs. Cam 
ming wanted him to sing ** My Mother had a Maid 
called Barbara;” thinking that daughters should 
bear in mind not only their mothers, but their moth: 
er’s maids ; whereupon what does Jack do, but breaks 
cover as follows :— 

“ The Greeks they went fizhting to Troy ; 
The Trojans, they came out tu meet em: 
*Tis known to each little scheol-boy 
How the Greeks they horse-joebeycd and heat "em 
“ No house io that day was secured ; 
They made them too hot for their holders ; 
And A:neas, not beiug insured, 
Packed off with his dad on his shoulders, 
Singing Kumpti, ce.’ 
This was intolerable. 4 man who would mention .z 
husband's father thus irrevereatly could oaly wait for 
an opportunity in order to lampoon a wife’s mother. 
Jack i: consequently suffering under the bann of the 
Finsbury empire. This reminds me of an odd incident 
that happened under my cognizance before | had « 
wife’s mother. I went one night into the Green-room 
of Drury-lane theatre. When young girls are called 
upon to perform ia tendon play -houses, it is custom- 
ary for their mothers to come to look after them, te 
adjust their dress, rub their cheeks with a rouced 
hare’s foot, and prevent viscounts from falling in love 
with them. It so happened that five young girls 
were wanted in the drama : the consequence was that 
five fat black-bonneted mothers blockaded the Green- 
room. ‘ Wid you ever see any thing like it 2?” ejacu- 
lated’ Munden in an under tone; “Ill bring my 
mother to-morow night ; I’ve as much right as they 
have !—Manden’s mother ! ! 

My Uucle George dined with us yesterday se’nnight, 
and before dinner asked my wife what she thought of 
the weather. ** Mamma thinks it cold for the time of 
year,” war the answer. At dinners she was asked by 
Sir Anthony Andrews, whether she would take red or 
white wine: Mrs. Cumming happened at the moment 
to be deep in Conversation with the clergyman of our 
parish, who sat next to her, about the opera Frosper- 
pina, which the clerical gentleman wished to see re- 
vived, adding: ** You remember, Ma’am, what a fine 
situation occurs in the story when I’roserpine invokes 
the aid of Jove to punish her gloomy abducer.”” My 
wite’s mother could not accuse herself of remembering 
any thing about it. When Doctor Stubble had ex- 
plained the story, the old lady shook her head, aod 
wondered that a deity, who behaved in that way to 
his wife’s mother, could be allowed to continue op 
his throne. “ Jt was in the infernal regions,” eaid the 
Doctor. * I'm glad of it, a brute !” ejaculated Mre. 
Cumming. During the whole of this colioquy, Sit As- 
thony Andrews sat with his wine glassin bis right 
hand, waiting for my wife's decision. The poor girl 
(she is only thirty-four)— waited for her mother’s fiat. 
** White, my dear,” said the old lady—and white it 
was: 

1 own lam puzzled to kuow what my wife will do 
when my wife’s mother dies, which in the course of 
nature she must dofirst. The laws of this country 
prevent her from mounting the pile, like a Hindoo 
widow, or descending into the grave, like Sinbad, the 
sailor. But I will sot anticipate so lamentable ao 
epoch. ‘I'wo incidents more, and Ihave done. We 
went last Wednesday with my uncle George and my 
wife's mother, to Covent Garden theatre to see ** Pe- 
ter Wilkins, of the Fiying to.tians,” whom, by the 
way, my wile’s mother mistook ‘or defeated Burmese. 
Mies M. Giover and Miss J. Scott, acted two fiying 

sownies, aad were swinging across the stage, wheo 
Mrs. Cumming expressed a wish to go home. ** No, 
no, Wait a little,” said my uncie, looking up to the 
theatrical firmament, * I'm quite aneasy aiout those 
two gitis ; | hope they’il soon settie.” Last Sunday 
Dox tor Stubble gave us au excellent sermon—the sub- 
ject was the fall of svan—im which he cescanted 
eloquently upon the happiness of Adam m Paradise. 





* Alas !” ejaculated I to my-elf, as we walked boae- 
ward, * his happiness eves there, mast have brea 
jacomplete! His wife had ne mother.” 
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“ There was a Garden ; and in the Garden a new sepulchre.” 

The thornless rose is a miracle among the 
works of nature. According to the ordinary 
dlispensations of Providence, man finds that the 
“ web of life is of a mingled yarn, good anid ill 
together.” The brightest morning ushersin a day 
overcast with the gloomiest clouds ; the fairest 
fruit contains the deadliest poison ; the serpent 
lurks beneath the sweetest flower; the earth- 
quake is preceded by a treacherous calm ; the 
unruffied surface of the ocean is but the deceitful 
covering of a watery grave ; the balmiest breeze 
wafts the dart of the destroyer to the heart of the 
appointed victim ; even the “ wine of life,” when 
presented by the hand of Temperance to the lip 
of Virtue, is dashed with the wormwood and the 
gall, and drunk by many a wretch, with bitterer 
agonies than death can give. A volume could 
not contaip the emblems of disappointment and 
thortality, with which Imagination has for ages 
labored. The brevity of life and the certainty of 
death have been the theme of preachers, pocts 
and moralists in all periods of time. The Man 
of Uz likened human existence to the shadow 
which fleeth and continueth not ; the royal min- 
strel, of Judah’s line, wept because the wind 
passeth over*it and it is gone. The wisest of 
preachers proclaimed it the vanity of vanities, 
und the beloved apostle would seein to admonish 
that there is but astep between us and death. 
In the garden there was a sepulchre. 


These metaphors are old anid trite, and seem 
to impart listlessness or inspire indifference by 
daily repetition. The great congregation of man- 
kind acknowledge their aptness and propriety, 
but it is only when we individually suffer that 
they are felt in all their power, and the omnipo- 
tence of truth compels us to faint and wither un- 
der the application. Our sympathies are affected 
in proportion to the remoteness of the fatal blow 
which removes a fellow mortal from our sight. 
‘We t:eed not the fresh mound that covers a 
‘Stranger ; we glance at the name of an acquaint- 
ance on a newly erected stone, perhaps with a 
sigh ; we stop at the monument of a friend, we 
read his epitaph, and drop a tear to his memory. 
The garden of the world invites us; we go for- 
ward; we step into a new sepulchre ; 


Wersigh, we sink, and are—what we deplore. 


The reader, if any have accompanied us thus 
far, will doubtless bave anticipated a tale of sor- 
vow. His forebodings have not deceived him. 
A fatal accident, which has shrouded a orce hap- 
py dwelling in sackcloth, destroyed the hope of 
man, and excited the general sympathy of our 
citizens, must be the sequel to our gloomy pro- 
logue. 


Wittiam Watson Sturais, son of William 
Sturgis, Esq. of Boston, and a member of the 
sophomore class in Harvard College, was at 
Provincetown, last week, on an excursion for re- 
creation. On Thursday, he went out with a 
number of other persons in a sloop for the pur- 
pose of fishing. By the gibing of the vessel he 
was thrown violently upon the deck, his head 
was struck with great force, and he was taken 
up apparently lifeless. Efforts were made to 
restore animation, and with partial success. His 
senses, however, were not restored. A messen- 
ger was immediately despatched to his father, 
and arrived about two o’clock on Friday. The 
proprietors of the steam-boat Legislator, on ap- 
plication of Mr. Sturgis, very promptly gave their 
eonsent for that boat to convey him, with surgical 
assistance, to the relief of his sun, the distance 
to Provincetown ina direct course by sea being 
about fifty miles, but by land more than double 
that distance. The slight hope that the young 
man night recover proved delusive. He expired 
at ten o'clock on Friday morning, and his afflict- 
ed parent arrived there only, to receive the life- 
tess body of his son, and to return with it to his 
home, where he arrived on Saturday at one 
o'clock. 


A writer in the Daily Advertiser,to whom we 
ave indebted for the details stated above, has 
drawn the character of this youth with summary 
fidelity. He was several years at the public Latin 
School, and afterwards a distinguished scholar 
in the school of Messrs. Cogswell and Bancroft, 
at Northampton. The sophotore class, in Har- 
vard College, of which he was a member, have 
paid to his memory the tribute of their affection. 
“ A noble heart, (they say) a sweet temper, and 
an amiable dieposition, proclaim the merits and 
pronounce the culogy of Sturcis. Friendship 
never had more virtues to regret, or more worth 
to dwell upon. Engaging mamners, generous 
feelings, and a kind and open heart endeared hin 
to the whole circle of his eequaintance, and from 
their memory will not he easily washed away— 
in all their innocent pleasures, ro one would join 
with more cheerfulness ; the tear of affliction was 
never suffered to fow without sym;:athy, and the 
hand of assistance was ever stretched to the re- 
ief cf the distressed—and among the numerous 
members of his Class, there were none who 
would not extend to him the hand of friendship ; 
none who would not boast of his acquaintance. 
His taients were of a very superior and most 
brilliant order—posseseed of the highest rank in 
the Class, he was not exposed to the odium which 
often attends it. All acknowledged the justice 
and superiority of his claims ; he did not feel the 
venom of jealousy, and envy dared not to point 
her finger at him.” : 

This language cannot be the language of ex- 
aggerated panegyric. Its truth is attested hy 
every acquaintance. The character of the de- 
ceased, the suddenness of his removal, and the 


feeling of friends tnay be told ina single line. 
He was, in truth, 

The morning's envy and the evening's sigh. 
To attempt, under such circumstances, to al- 
leviate the grief of the mourner, would be ab- 
surd: to invade the sacredness of private grief 
with the feeble though sincere efforts of friendly 
sympathy, would be cruel. Under such an 
agonizing bereavement, the father will not share 
his grief—the mother will not admit a partner to 
her sorrows. Only the hearts that are broken 
can know their own bitterness. Those who 
have endured like calamities, we trust, may be 
permitted, without impertinence, to express their 
symputhy in the exclamation ofa quaint but pious 
poet— 
ETERNAL POTTER ! whose blest hands did lay 
Our coarse fourdation froma sod of clay— 
We ase but dying dust ; our day ’s a span ; 
What pleasure tak’st thou in the death of man? 
Spare, epare thy scourge, and be not so austere ; 
Send fewer strokes, or lend wore strength to bear. 


O look with gentle eves, and in thy day 
8 Lord, b J are clay. 











BROWN’S NOVELS. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the 
fact that a complete edition of the Works of 
Charles Brockden Brown was published io this 
city a few months ago ; and few of them, who 
keep in mind the progress of American literature 
and look with favor on all efforts to develop and 
support the reputation of the few authors of merit 
which have sprung up to grace eur nation’s his- 
tory, we believe have withheld the expression of 
their thanks to the enterprising publisher. The 
eleventh number of the United States Review 
cuntains a notice of this edition, from which we 
are about to select a few sentences. The review 
is written in a tone of kindness to the fame of 
Brown, though we confess we feared a different 
judgement when we found the critic, in the very 
outset of his criticism, declaring that for near 
twenty years “ Brown has been alone; for no one 
approached the height he rested on, till the author 
of the ‘ Pioneers’ and the ‘ Pilot’? appeared.” Now 
we take this to be an admission that the author 
of the ‘ Pioneers’ and the ‘ Pilot? may be named 
as a rival of Brown, or, at least, as possessing a 
claim to a share of the fame which Brown might 
otherwise enjoy alone. We are unwilling to give 
currency to such an admission. It is true that 
Cooper has written more than Brown, and bas 
had the good fortune to get money by his works 
—what few other writersof our country have 
done ; but we are unable to perceive in what re- 
spects he approaches the height on which Browa 
is atest. His last work, indeed, we have never 
read, and probably never shall read, unless we 
should be shut up in a country tavern in a rainy 
day with no other time-killer in the shape of a 
book. The Last of the Mohicans, we did hope, 
would be the last of that writer’s novels. His 
fopperies, his plagiarisms, (which we suppose his 
admirers would call coincidences) and his “ eter- 
nal long yarns,” to speak in Yankee phrase, have 
entirely sickened us of these “Tales by the au- 
thor of The Spy and The Pioneers.” 

The reviewer, after complaining of the omission 
of two fragments by the publisher of Brown's 
novels, and calling his reader back to the curious 
fact that a man like Brown should of a sudden 
make his appearance in a new country, in which 
almost every individual was taken upin the eager 
pursuit of riches, or the hot and noisy contest of 
politics, thus portrays his genius and the current 
of his conceptions. : 

Did not the fact that Brown produced such works 
at such a time show clearly the power of genius over 
circumstances, we might be inclined te atiribute to 
his loneliness of situation something of the solitativess, 
mysteriousness, and gloom, which surround all he 
wrote. But these come not of outward things. ‘The 
energies of his soul were melancholy powers, and 
their path lay along the dusky dwelling-places of su- 
perstition, and fear, and death, and wo. The soul of 
such a man takes not its character from the world, 
but takesvut from the world what suits its nature and 
passes the rest by ; and what more it needs, and what 
it cannot find abroad, it turns for inward, and finds or 
creates it there. ‘* My existence,” says Brown, * is 
a series of thoughts, rather than motions. Ratiocina- 
tion anc deduction leave my senses unemployed. The 
fullness of my fancy renders my eye vacant and inac- 
tive. Sensations do not precede and suggest, but fol- 
low and are secondary to the acts of my mind.” So 
strong was this cast of his mind. and so single was it 
in its purpose, that of all men of imagination we 
know of none who appear from their writings to have 
looked so little at nature, or to have been so jittle 
open to its influences. With the exception of Mer- 
vyn’s return.to Hadwin’s, and his last journey thence, 
and the openiog of Carwin, with one or two more 
slight instances, he seldom attempts a description of 
natural scenery, or, where he labors it most, és confus- 
ed and indistinct, as for instance, in Edgar Huntly. It 
is amidst shut up houses, still, deserted streets, noi- 
some smelle, and pestilence, and death, and near the 
slow, black hearse, and the dead man’s grave, that 
his calling lies; and he has no time to turn aside to 
breathe the fresh, clear air of the country. He seems, 
in fiction, as intent upon his purpose as Howard ever 
was in real life; he who could spare no time from 
hospitals and prisons, for palaces and statues and pic- 
tures. This may be thought a serious deficiency in 
Brown's genius; yet it is curious to see how some- 
times a defect takes somewhat the appearance of an 
advantage. ‘This very want of variety has given 
such ao air of truth to what he is about, showing such 
an earnest singleness of purpose, that perhaps no 
writer ever made his readers so completely forget that 
they were not reading a statement of some serious 
matter of fact ; and so strong is this impression, that 
we even become half reconciled to improbabilities, 
which so vex usin fiction, though often happening in 
daily life. This enables us to bear, too, better with 
his style ; for, along with swuething like a conviction 
that the man who had vivacity of genius enough. for 
such inventions, could never have delivered himself 
with such dal! poverty and pedantry of pbrase, we at 


live, and act, and perish, as if they were the slaves of | mention,) consulted a physician regarding the 
‘means of effecting the cure of his help meet. The 


supernataral powers, and the victims of a vague and 
dreadful fatality. Even here his character for truth 
is maintained ; and his invisible agencies mingle with 
the commonest characters, and in the most ordinary 
scenes of tife. Itistrue that these mysterious agen- 
cies are all explained away ; yet such a hold do they 
take upon our minds, that we cannot shake off the 
mystical influence they have gained over us; and 
even those wno have practised the deceptions, seem 
to have done it not so much from a love of deceftion 
as from a hankering after something resembling the 
supernatural, and an insane sort of delight in watch- 
ing its strange and dreadful force over others ; both he 
that is wrought upon, and he that works, seem, the 
one to suffer and the other toact, as under some re- 
sistless fate. Brown’s fatal power is unsparing, and 
never stops; his griefs and sufferings are not of that 
kind which draws tears and softens the heart ; it 
wears out the heart and takes away the strength of 
our enirits, so that we lie helpless under it. A power 
of this kind holds no associations with nature ; for in 
the gloomiest, and the wildest, and barrenest scenes 
of nature, there is something enlarging, and elevating, 
something that tells us there is an end to our unmixed 
sorrow, something that lifts us above life, and breathes 
into us immortality—God is there! No! it is sur- 
rounded by man and the works of man—man in his 
ilis, and sins, and fecbleness ; it is there alone that we 
can feel what is the bitterness and weariness of un- 
mixed helplessness and wo. 

So much was gloominess the character of Brown’s 
genius, that he does not, like other authors, begin his 
story in a state of cheerfulness or quiet, and gradually 
lead on to disappointment and affliction. Some one 
writes a letter to a friend who has asked him fcr an 
account of his suffering life. It hints at mysteries,and 
sorrows, and remorse—sorrows and remorse to which 
there can be no end, but in the rest of the grave. Ie 
has already passed through years of miseries, and we 
come in and go on with him to the end of his. story ; 
but they have not ended there ; and we leave him 
praying chat death may at last bring peace to his sick 
and worn heart. There is wo behind us, and wo be- 
fore us. The spirit cries, with the Apocalyptic angel, 
seen flying through the midst of heaven, in vision by 
John, * Wo, wo, wo, to the inhabiters of the earth.” 





CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“ And that should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rouga hew them how we will.”—Hamlet, Act V. 


In the last chapter I alluded only to the causes 
of intemperance as existing in the-male sex. How 
far it has extended its ravages among the fairest 
and most finished part of creation, women, I must 
confess myself almost entirely ignorant ; and God 
grant I may ever be so! What, shall those ruby 
lips, but made to perform the soft offices of love, 
be stained with the intoxicating draught? Shall 
that balmy breath, which ought to rival that of 
the rose in sweetness, be tainted with the abhor- 
red effluvia of Geneva ? Shall those eyes, forin- 
ed to beam but with innocence and tenderness, 
become red and lustreless ? Those cheeks, in 
which the red and white are so delicately blend- 
ed, that the enraptured beholder cannot tell when 
the one fades into the other, become bloated, dis- 
colored, and distorted 2? Those teeth, which rivai 
in purity and lustre the choicest pearls of the 
East, become decayed and noisome ? That ala- 
baster neck, on which the statuary would gaze 
entranced, and in vain endeavor to imitate, be- 
come shrivelled, yellow, and lean? Shall that 
symmetry of form, and grace of movement, whose 
lightness would scarce bend the tender flower on 
which it trod, become disproportioned, bowed 
down, and tottering ? Shall that heart, the seat 
of every gentle, virtuous, and endearing feeling, 
which melted at the tale of another’s woes, and 
throbbed with delight at another's happiness, be- 
come filled with one disgusting passion that ab- 
sorbs all others? Shall that mind, whose every 
thought is as pure as the “unsunned snow,” and 
whose flashes beamed forth bright and chaste as 
the aurora of the north, become clouded and 
gloomy, and the seat of ene soul-enslaving de- 
testable idea? Shall that voice, rivalling the lute 
in sweetness, and which was formed only to mur- 
mur the soft accents of love, to breath forth the 
tones of maternal endearment, and arise in a 
atrain of holy and fervid devotion to Him who 
sitteth in his glory on high, become hoarse, brok- 
en, and tremulous? Shall those ivory arms, 
formed in the fairest proportion, and intended 
onty to twine around the fond partner of her life, 
and press her siniling infant to her bosom, become 
shrunken, nerveless, and palsied ? Merciful pow- 
ers! can such thingsbe? And for what? To 
gratify a base and degrading passion that experi- 
ence and observation have ten thousands times 
told must end in this accumulation of horrors! I 
have heard that such things are but too common ; 
and confess myself at a loss to account for them, 
on any certain grounds. Woman from her pur- 
suits is naturally confined almost wholiy to the 
precincts of her dwelling ; and home to her is, or 
ought to be, her paradise ; elsewhere she is but an 
erotic! Her domestic cares are such as to occupy 
her time; and the duties she owes to her husband 
and offspring are of a nature to afford her con- 
stant enjoyment. She is not exposed io the daily, 
aye hourly, temptations to indulge in potations 
which man is, from the very nature of his pur- 
suits and the customary civility of those with 
whom he is constantly obliged to mingle. - By 
her disposition, by habits, by education, she is 
naturally averse to scenes of riotous confusion, 
outrageous mirth and indecency to which this vice 
leads. Perhaps a further and powerful reason 
might be urged ; women are generally fond of 
being thought beautiful, and they must know that 
intemperance will render them hideous ! I do 
not assert positively that this argument would 
have any effect, J only say it might have. In short, 





last are almost driven to the conclusion that however 
extraordinary it may be, it is nevertheless a fact ; for | 
the ‘man ‘never could have made it,” and that | 
things must have happened pretty much as he tells us | 
they did. | 
If Brown was remarkable for having appeared a- | 
mongst a people whose pursuits and tastes had, at the | 
time, little or uo sympathy with his own, and ina | 
couatry in which all was new, and partook of the | 
alacrity of hope, and where no old remembrances made | 
the mind contemplative and sad, nor old superstitions 
conjured up forms of undefined awe ; he is scarcely | 
less striking for standing apart, in the character of | 
bis mind, from almost every other man of high genius. | 
He is more like Godwin than like any other ; but dif- | 





fers frem him in making to many of his characters 


like their first mother Eve, they must have been 
tempted into this dreadful habit, or have had se- 
cret griefs which have led them to pursue it. I 
cannot account for it any other way. In this 
case I have only alluded to females of good stand- 
ing in society. Of the other part of the sex—the 
Cyprian dames—it is but too often that a bleeding 
heart is hid beneath a painted face. 

One instance I will relate, as it was told to me, 
of a cure performed on a female of high standing 
in society, who was addicted to habitual intoxica- 
tion. 





Her hueband (whose name J forbear to! 
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man of the faculty, well knowing the eireum ; 
stances of the case, advised him to place a quant. 
suff. of fourth proof Cog. ina situation where she 
could have free access to it atall hours. The 
husband followed the advice, and placed a ten 
gallon keg of the prescription in a closet adjoin- 
ing her chamber. The cure was eſſecinal and 
of the same nature as the cures often-performed 
by the worthy members of the medicul society, 
but rather more speedy. In about ten days she 
went feet foremost out of her house—to the grave 
yard, her burning thirst effectually satisfied ! This 
was stated to me, by a man of veracity some 
years ago, as a positive fact. Beat this if you 
can, ye emeticising advocates of the quack pana- 
cea! 

I did not mean to have extended my remarks 
so fur with regard to the other sex, when J com- 
menced this chapter—but as I have, and should 
it meet the eyes of any who find themselves sink- 
ing into this abyss of perdition, let me further re- 
mark that I would entreat them to stay and re- 
flect ere they approach nearer to its brink : that 
they would form a firm and steadfast resolution 
to abstain entirely from every species of fluid 
other than coffee, tea, milk, and cold water. In 
a few days they will need nothing else. A desire 
for ardent spirits, or other intoxicating beverage, 
“ grows by what it feeds on.” 

To return to the beginning of the chapter. I 
was always inclined to be a fatalist. My mind 
has somehow or other taught itself to view alinost 
every thing through a distorted medium. Reason, 
to be sure, teaches me, when I look coolly and 
dispassionately to her plain dictates, that a super- 
intending providence only watches over his gen- 
eral works, and dues not interfere in the particu- 
lar affairsof every individual—but allows him to 
be a free agent. Yet again, such has been the 
nature of the circumstances which have attended 
my course of life, acting upon the peculiar tone of 
iny mind, that J almost believe in predestination 
—in destiny. Thata path has been marked out 
for every one who is called into being, and that 
he must travel it whether he will orno. Ihave 
attempted in vain, in more than one instance, to 
come off conqueror over obstacles by which my 
way was impeded. I have directed the whole 
power of my mind, (which was once, J believe, 
energetic when necessity called it into action, 
whatever it may be now,) to the end I had in 
view ; but every attempt was fruitless. For eve- 
ry stumbling bloek that I removed, two succeed- 
ed. The wise, would doubtless say, it is your 
own fault; the prudent, that more caution ought 
to have been used ; the unfeeling, that charity 
begins at home; and the avaricious, that you 
never should regard the sufferings of others if 
they have a tendency to affect your purse. To all 
this my head would say, yes; but my heart, no! 
no! But difficulties have happened to me when 
none of these objections could have been urged, 
and which resisted all my efforts to surmount ; 
and I have been again thrown back on my fatal- 
ism. Once more common sense steps in, and 
says, “*This is the excellent foppery of the world! 
that when we are sick in fortune (often the sur- 
feit ef our own behavior), we make guilty of our 
disasters, the sun, the moon, the stars: as if we 
were fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves and 
drurkards by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence ; and all tiat weare evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on.” And so I am again set afloat on 
the troubled sea of doubt. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, experience, that churlish instructer, has 
taught me this lesson; that » great proportion 
both of the good and evil which we meet with in 
life, is generally the fruit of our own conduct ; 
afl that it is not so in every instance I am equally 
well assured. There are misfortunes which no 
human knowledge can foresee, or foreseeing, turn 
aside. So subject is every thing in this world to 
change and accident, that however wisely a man 
may have planned, howcver prudently executed 
his scheme, he may be hurled in an instant from 
the height of fame and fortune, to the depths of 
poverty and despair. Then will he discover his 
true friends, and happy may he yet be considered 
if he is so fortunate as to find one. I shall con- 
clude this chapter, which has been one almost 
altogether made up of digressions, and try to 
stick a little more to the point in the next. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. No. VII. 

Dear B.,—A correspondent such as I am, is 
like the worst class (and bad is the best, except 
Scherezade,) of story-tellers ; when interrupted, 
neither of then knows where be broke off, and 
you probably read or listen to the same twice 
told tale. In fact, my friend, I have forgotten 
where I was at the close of my last letter, and it 
has gone copyless te America. Therefore must 
I “ put in” (as Brooks said, at Saratoga,) at ven- 
ture : and upon this point my advice to you is, to 
keep a calm sough,—for if you do not allow me to 
tell the tale in my own way, I will be as mute as 
Panza in the story of the sheep. 

Once upon a time (the prescriptive commence- 
ment of all tales), 1 walked away with myself 
‘along the south bank of the Forth, as far as Lin- 
lithgow, the decayed capital of the county. Itis 
situated by a smail but charming lake, and sur- 
reunded by hills, that you would call mountains. 
The magnificent castle is a ruin, it having been 
burnt in 1745. It was the birth place of Mary 
Stuart. The room is pointed out in which the 
venerable Palmer (* the loved Apostle John,”) 
appeared to James, to warn him of the fate of 
Flodden, as is narrated in Marmion. 

On the first of April, 1826, I arrived at Stirling. 
On the route I passed a small stream, the Ban- 
nock, on which is Bannock Burn. You have no 


vated and patriotic ; that I did not feel a Military 
ardor, and a contempt of death. But helieve e 
you will. : 

The carse of Stirling was a barren bog, bat ty 
exertions of Lord Kaims have made it fertile ang 
profitablg. For the first nineteen years the ree, 
was a trifle ; it.increased in the nexf ferm, ang 
the lands now cominand a guinea an re, whi 
trickles into the pocket of Blair of Drumaead, 
nephew of Lord Kaims. 

I'passed the castle of Doune, and arrived g 
Callender wet as a drowned mouse ; having fe 
seven miles been as much pelted by a storm ¢ 
rain as Lear himself. | invested my corporatigs 
iw the holiday garments of mine host, a mang 
portly dimensions, and thus J furnished mirth fer 
his daughters, which they repaid in music. Qg 
the next day we entered the pass of Leney inte 
the Highlands, and the scenery was of great ig. 
terest. It is well wooded and has a rapid stream, * 
the outlet of the sequestered Loch Lubnaig. Thig 
is the route over which Malise “ sped,” to Stray 
Ire. On the shore of the lake is the shingled 
mountain, where the slate is sv arranged os # 
represent the roofofa house. Ata few mil 
from the northern extremity of the lake, is a ve 
lage, where J wrestled with death, who, in the. 
shape of a cholic, had crept into the bowels of ¢ 
poor boy, Donald. Thad myself a tender remenp 
brance cf having been scorched, by way uf cu, 
with a red-hot plate upon the parts afflicted ggg 

Ll recommended the same course of practice. | 
succeeded like a charm, and perhaps better. 
Three miles farther is Loch Erne, a fine dhegy 
of water twelves miles in length, surrounded by 
mountains which are covered with birches atthe 
base. Atthe village of Loch-Erne-Head, I moun 
ed a poney which is called a horse,for Taymouth; 


I soon entered Glen Oyle, one of the wildeg 
passes in Scotland, somewhat similar to the Gep, 
known to you in the White Mountains. Threat- 
ening rocks overhang a valley just wide enough” 
to permit the passage of a rapid torrent, whieh, 
swelled hy the late rains, dashes madly along over: 
bank and brae, with inconceivable fury. Ia sig 
miles I came to the lake from which the torrent 
issues ; whence J gradually descended to the velo” 
of Glen Dochart, at the foot of the mountsia 
Melcharrian. The village of Killin, at the head 
of Loch Tay, is a charming place, in a little valley, 
surrounded by noble hille, commanding a view 
of a sheet of water twenty-five miles long, which 
is surrounded by the highest mountains in Seot- 
land, with spring at their base and winter at their 
summit. In fact, I have before mea fair iliustra- 
tion of the effect of elevation on temperature; 
for at the foot of Ben Lawers the wheat fiells 
are green, and the trees put forth their leaves; 
above this, is a region where vegetation is dot- 
mant, and higher still is a zone of snow encir- 
cling the mountain. 

Our road lay along the shore, in a rich coppice 
wood, anid we had occasional views of the water, 
and of Ben Lawers. In this lake there is sxidio 


west. It is one of the most beautiful of creaté 
lakes, though this is not its best season. The 
waters never freeze. 


mences the Tay. It is bordered by a thick forest: 


inn, where I dined upon salmon, which are taken 
at all seasons. 
district are unable to bear the weight of taxation 


families have goneto America—and we have ne 
better citizens. 


On the next day I took a fresh horse for Dun- 
keld, and entered a coppice for a while, end 
emerged at Taymouth, the castle of the Earl of 
Breadalbain. It is built of a stone similar to that 
of Inverary, and is a magnificent edifice. The 
Earl(or Duke, J have forgotten which,) is a Camp- 
bell, and married to a sister of Argyle. His es- 
tates are immense. l passed down the Tay, now 


country to Aberfeldie. 


Dunkeld is much favored by nature, and equal- 
ly embellished by art. Jt is one of the most beauti- 
ful places on earth. Dunkeld house is the seat of 
the Duke of Athol (if my memory has not titled 
him too high). It is pretty but not extensive. 
Near the town is a bridge,—a noble one,—which 
cost the Duke 15,000I. and not “ punds Scottish.” 


Here I mounted a couch for Perth, and ratired 
from the river but with occasional vicws, as we 
wound round a hill, or emerged from a coppice. 
A few miles from Duokeld, is Birnam wood,— 


to bring you another crahstick. The vicinity of 
Perth is exceedingly interesting, from the besaty 
of the scenery and the excellence of the cultiva- 
tion. We entered the city, which is as large 8s 
Providence, over a noble bridge. It is a mase- 
facturing place, but not without commerce, & 
ships of a considerable size come up from Dua- 
dee. 

Having strolled about fur a while, with my 
hands in my pockets, I marched away towards 
Edinburgh, through the valley of Strath Erne: 
and the valley for richness of cultivation is une- 
qualled in Scotland. I crossed the Erne, and 
came to Pitcaithly wells, a place of great resort. 
Here J bolted a cup of right “ John Barleycorn,” 
and with renewed vigor went on. I entered 8 
small pass that separates Kinross and Pertb- 
shire. 

Kinross is rather @ mean town, but in a Gne 
situation on the Loch Leven, at the foot of ons 
of the Lomond Hills. The lake has several small 
islands, and upon one are the ruins of the castle 
where Mary was imprisoned till liberated by the 
generous George Douglass. The waters ere 





right to suppose that my sensations were not ele- 


very clear and deep, and have a famous trout of 





be a peculiar motion of the waters from east to. © 


On a peninsula, at the 
lower end of the lake, is Kenmore, and here com: 
of the Ear! of Breadalbain. Here § found a good: — 
The inhabitants of this beantifel — 


imposed upon them, and in the present year 130 


a majestic stream, winding through a fertile © 


classic ground ; from which I had a great desire — 
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ared color, which you know that George Doug- 
Inss and Roland Graeme used to tickle in silence. 
From Kinross { went to North Queen's ferry, 
passing through Inverskeithing and leaving Dun- 
fermline on the right. The Forth is here very 
beautiful : it being narrowed to a strait by a pro- 
montory stretching out, and forming extensive 
bays on either side, which are studded with mov- 
ing sails. On the opposite side the land rises 
gently, and is highly cultivated. On the right of 
the landing is Hopetoun-house, one of the most 
splendid iv the kingdom. I advanced to Edin- 
burgh, over a road formerly described, having 
curtailed my excursion from a scarcity of the 
needful. At the city I touched a fresh supply, 
and went like a restless spirit walking up and 
down tke county of Ayrshire. Here, friend B., 
1 bid you and Auld Reekie, farewell ;—the city I 
leave forever; but you I hope to see again, and 
W. C. 


again. 





PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR. 
No. III. 
T need not enlarge, to a man of your views, 
On the pleasure with which T began to peruse 
The letter that came frow the little Brunette, 
Whe promised to meet me,and did not forget. 
The place and the time, were suspicious, I own, 
Ry the big Elm Tree when the sun had gone down : 
And she shewed, as I offered my heart and my arm, 
A-mingled emotion, of love and alarm. 
Ne-assured, by respectful attention, at last, 
Her eyes, like a spell, upon Richard’s she cast, 
And they said, what her tongue would have faltered to say, 
“ Tl love you, and dearly, by night and by day.” 
“ Grim visaced” curmudgeoss! frown not upon love, 
Tis the soul of creation, and springs from above ; 
Tis the hope of the aged, the joy of the young— 
By the hero “tis felt, by the poet "tis sung. 
My conduct is open, my actions are free, 
So curl not your noses and whiskers at me: 
For many a saint,—bad he been in my place, 
That now reads but to blame—would have tumbled from grace. 
Ve bachelors bluff, and ye maidens in years ! 
My Lucy deserves not your pity or sneers— 
Fair fall her fortune! for Richard would not 
Qa her name cast a stain, on her honor, a blot. 
Vet,—lovers of twenty, and maids of sixteen! 
There is peril at evening in walks on the green : 
When the flowrets are closing, and sparkling with dew, 
And the moon looks eo tender on them and on you. 
You knew, Mr. Buckingham, little Annette, 
The poor girl, I am sure, I shall never forget, 
So kind and so gentle, so graceful and tall, 1 
Where many were fair she was fairest of all. 
But you knew aot her fate,—for a reprobate came, 
Her innocence blighted, and blasted her fame ; 
Aad the cherub that once was so pure and so kind, 
Ts polluted in frame, and, how fallen ! in mind. 
I met her one night,—she was innocent, then— 
With one of the vilest, but gayest of men, 
He had marked her his prey.—to his mercy she fell, 
The prey was an angel, the mercy, was hell. 
But ‘tis time that this “ lengthening chain” should end, 
So farewell and prosper, mine ancient friend ; 
Though hereafter no secrets to you will I hint, 
For my secrets you publish, my letters you print. R. 
Our correspondent charges us with a breach of 
confidence. Ifhe could not refrain from telling 
his secrete to the editor, how can the editor be 
wore close to the public 2? How could I expect 
\said the cavalier, when the wind puffed away his 
wig,) to keep the hair of other people, when my 
own would not stay on ? We hope that our cor- 
respondent’s threat of silence hereafter, is as re- 
vocable as lovers’ vows. We will always give 
him a welcome, and a post of hon or. Ep. 





Tae Manuscairt. The second number of this 
periodical has appeared. It is written in a light 
easy and pleasant style—telling interesting tales 
in pleasant language. The author has evidently 
modelled himself after Mackenzie and Irving,and 
displays much power in the pathetic. Such es- 
says merit the most liberal encouragement. They 
are refreshing relaxations to all who are busied in 
the hardier pursuits of life.—(N. Y. Eng.) © 

We should be pleased to get a peep at this book 
hy any honest process, and trust that the booksel- 
lers of our Literary Emporium, will find it for 
their advantage to obtain a few copies. We are 
growing somewhat jealous that the parsimony of 
our readers will throw the laurel to a clime where 
it will be more kindly fostered.—[Boston States- 
man.] 

It seems, by the remark of the editor of the 
Statesman, thut he has been somewhat less favor- 
ed by the author of “The Manuscript” than we 
of the Galaxy. Indeed, it is our good fortune to 
be the general recipient of the gracious benefac- 
tions of those gentlemen, who, unfit for every 
thing else, become authors by profession. We 
have & copy of the first number of The Manu- 
script ; our friend of the Statesinan is welcome to 
“a peep” at it; and ashe eeems to be a little 
squeamish as to the process of obtaining “a peep,” 
we assure him that we came by the work by no 
ilis-“ honest process” on our part. It came to us 
‘nthe regular channel of the mail, accompanied 
by the following letter, for which we paid the 
customary rate of postage, videlicet, one shilling 
and six-pence, York currency. We feel no deli- 
tacy in publishing this letter with the name of 
the writer. It is such a perfect specimen of 
modesty, both in the style and the nature of the re- 
Quest, that the gentleman must feel proud of the 
dotoriety the publication will produce. 


; edsir, . N. York June 26 1827. 

Will you be so kind as to patronise by your 

own and the names of a few of your friends the 

accompanying work similar in plan to the Sketch 

k. The second number will conclude the 

tale, and the following numbers of livelier matter. 

have the goodness to address me immediate- 

ly at G. ©. Morgans No 353 Pearl st my agent, & 

your numbers ehall be forwarded immediately by 
one of the Clergy of this City, “ 

Yours very respectfully 
Jos. T. Buckingham Esq. Rev. J. Grigg. 





« Smooth the descent and easy is the way.” 

The Black Rock Gazette contains a prospectus 
of an entertainment that isto be served up for 
the amusement of the curious and the idle, on the 
8th of Septembernext. A number of gentlemen, 
tis stated, on both sides of the river Niagara, 
have united in the purchase of a vessel of about 
136 tons, large and staunch-built, for the purpose 
of treating themselves and their friends to a 
*pectacle which, in point of magnificence and 





awful grandeur, can hardly be equalled by the 
combinations of nature and art in any other part 
of the world. This vessel is io make a descent 
through the rapids and over the grand Niagara 
Cataract. ‘The hatches, companion-way, and 
windows of the vessel will be securely closed, so 
as to prevent the intrusion of water; and if she 
shall be 60 fortunate as to pass the rapids and 
reach the head of the fall at the Horse Shoe, un- 
injured, it is believed that she will effect the per- 
pendicular leap, of 160 feet, without breaking— 
as the basin in which she will light is probably 
five or six hundred feet in depth, and the buoy- 
ancy of the vessel will prevent her from reaching 
the rocks at the bottom. She will be towed by 
boats to the entrance of the rapids, so as to give 
her the most safe and eligible direction, and she 
will carry on her deck a number of living animals 
of the greatest bone and muscle, (such as hears, 
dogs, cats, &c.) the greatest part, and probably 
the whole of which, it is confidently anticipated, 
will survive the shock without injury, and will be 
seen, after a proper time, emerging from the 
abyss and wending their way to the shore from 
which they were respectively taken. 

There seems to be some doubt,whether the pro- 
jectors of this affair really inten‘ its execution, or 
merely mean to show their wit by hoaxing the 
public. At any rate we think they ought to take 
passage on the deck of t!.e vessel themselves, or 
depute one of their number to make the experi- 
ment. Jfhe should escape with his right hand 
uninjured, he would be able, of course, to give an 
account of his voyage. It would certainly be 
very amusing to see such an intrepid philosopher, 
in company with his fellow passengers, cats, dogs, 
and bears, “ after a proper time, emerging from 
the abyss, and wending his way to the shore” 
from which he was taken. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


Ma. Evitor,—I do not know what are the mo- 
tives of our City Government for changing the 
names of our streets; undoubtedly they have 
their reasons for so doing, and if the benefit ex- 
ceeds the injury, I would be among the last to 
offer an objection. I believe the names of 
enough streets are already changed to injure, if 
not the present generation, those who are to fol- 
low us, very materially. For instance,Old Corn- 
hill, Marlborough, Newbury, Middle, Back,North, 
and many other streets, are no longer known by 
those names, and Nassau, Orange, and many 
others have been destined to occupy new and 
different places. The name of a street is tru!y 
quite immaterial, and at first view these ultera- 
tions may seem of very little consequence ; but 
when the evil comes within our own observation, 
wecan with more certainty estimate its magni- 
tude. All the parcels of real estate in the city 
situated in streets are so described in the office of 
the Registor of Deeds, the name of the street,and 
particularly of late years the number, is carefully 
expressed ; consequently when the name of a 
street is changed, all the estates situated thercin, 
and so «described in the Register’s Office, lose the 
most important monument by which they may be 
identified. To usin whose minds the location 
of the several streets, whuse names have been 
changed are freeh, the magnitude of the evil is no 
way comparable to what it will be wiih posterity. 
The title to real estate in such places, will neces- 
sarily become more difficult of exposition, as the 
location of the old streets dies away in the minds 
of successive generntions. 

_ The names of many of our streets are illustra- 
tive of important historical and other facts; for 
instance, when Middle-street received its name, 
it was to the infant town what Washington-street 
is to the youthful city. Marshall’s lane was the 
gift to the town, of one Thomas Marshall, who 
opened it with a view tu enhance the value of his 
estate. Leverett-street was so called from its 
running through the land of Gov. Leverett, who 
owned 120 years ago, about eleven acres of land 
on both sides of the street. North-street was the 
most northerly of all the streets in the town, 
Lynn-street then being a portion of the declivity 
of Copps Hill, which terminated in a beach at the 
water's edge. Back-street, as its name imports, 
was back of all others, the waters of ®.e Mill 
Pond flowing in some places to within fifty feet 
of it—But enough ef instances. These are facts 
which the names of our streets are, or were, cal- 
culated, to perpetuate. 

These are my objections to the alterations,and 
before our City Government make any new 
changes, I hope at least they will show us the 
quid pro quo to make the change palatable. 

I cordially unite with the guardians of our city, 
in their exertions and wishes to promote the wel- 
fare, and add to the beauty of the metropolis ; 
and Shope what [ have said will not be consider- 
ed as evincing a churlish or cavilling disposition ; 
but in the spirit of harmony and the same cool 
devotedness to the generul good manifested by 
them. James. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
TAE ALLIGATOR. 

Some years ago, | was an occasional resident among 
the mahogany cutters of Honduras, being then in 
charge of a small coasting schooner, that was employ- 
ed to carry down vantures of goods imported from 
Britain, to the frontier settlements on the Spanish 
Main, as the sea of Honduras is usually termed, in 
those latitadgs. Bellese, to the eye of a traveller, 
callgup the common remembrance of some of those 
antique Chinese pictures that are to be met with in 
most of the tea depots in London; to mg its white 
pagoda-looking houses, rising over groves of tamarind 
and orange trees, and surmounted, in many places, by 
the lofty and graceful foliage of the cocoa, its green 
verandalis, and balconies of trellis-work, its romantic 
island fortalice, with its negro centinels, marching the 
narrow limits of their parade, and the extensive varie- 
ty of small craft, resting at anchor, or shooting about 
like sea birds,brought afresh all the traditions of those 
sunny regions which I had gathered in my youth, 
from the nursery tales and pictures that were put 
into my hands. And the bridge ; all who have teen 
Bellese must remember that place of rendezvous ; it 
is the only lounge of the settlement : and it is there 
that all classes of its inhabitants resort after the eight 
o'clock gun has given respite to the labours of the 
day. The young English clerks and store-keepers, 
(superior kind of slaves,) may be seen there, leaning 
languidly on its white palisade, at a respectful dis- 
tance from their employers, with sunken cheeks and 
melancholy eyes, and gazing tewards the offiaz, where 
the veseels are lying at anchor thst are bound for their 
own native country. Oh, what fruitless wishes might 
not those long looks call up in their home-sick 
bosoms ! When I first observed those pale, thoughtless 
groups, and could enter a little into their feelings, |! 





remembered the ˖ Bridge of Sighs” in Venice, and | 


felt that TRERE the appellation might have been 


fine arts! Another will ran the same kind of rigs 





conferred with equal truth. ‘There, a‘so, the sea- 
faring people are frequently collected in the evening : 
American and coasting skippers, with their blue nan- 
keenjackets aud slouched hats, every feature in their 
dark intelligent faces compressed for a discussion of 
their favorite topic of business, or the enjoyment of 
their large strong flavoured segars ; and British ship- 
masters, with their iales of Old England that give 
such a charm to their society, and their loud and 
Careless merriment, that is s0 seldom echoed by their 
home-sick listeners. 

The last time that I stood on that “ Pridge of 
Sighs,” is associated with the most painful remem. 
brances. It was, I recollect, upon a very close aud 
sultry night, during one of the latter mouths of the 
wet season—not a breath of air wasstirring, and the 
moschetoes and sand flies had driven all the stragglers 
to the bridge. I had never seen it more crowded. 
All the grades I have remarked were there—store- 
keepers, Americans, and ship-captains, with a numer- 
ous addition of creoles and black people, who had 
come down the river from ** Free Town,” and were 
watching the market craft that was fastened to the 
landing-place. It was usual at this time for the 
market house tu be cleaned out, after sun-down, and 
the offal of the meat thrown into the river. That 
circumstance frequeutly attracted the Alligator, in its 
quest of prey, to the neighborhood, and several had 
been seen during the period of my residence there, 
crawling among the huge woo.l!en supporters of that 
side of the market house which projected over the 
bank. During this evening,the strong mueky effluvia, 
common to those Creatuses, was ¢o particular, as -ai 
most to be sickening in its effects—and an uousua! 
number of segars were shooting their small red lights 
through the dusk, like fire-flies, the broad dark water 
beneath the bridge, reflecting them back, with their 
white wreathes of smoke from its glassy surface. A 
few acquaintances and myself, all fresh from the 
house ofa certain French publican, named Joseph. 
were sitting ou the edge of a doree, or canoe. hauled 
upon the landing, and singing an old Scotch ditty, 
when we observed a young Spaniard, whom we had 
remarked in the tavern, and knew to be the sailing 
master of a small coasting shalloupe, coming, evident- 
ly much intoxicated, towards the bridge. He had 
been dissatiefied, during the day, with the behavior of 
his consignee, and his sense of insult being aggravat. 
ed by the fumes of rum, he now sought to retaliate the 
abuse which he had received. One or two of his coun- 
trymen, who followed him, vainly endeavored to dis- 
suade him from his resolution ; and the sentinels on 
the bridge, with the same considerate feeling, drew up 
to oppose his passage. He was not, however, to be 
restrained ; and being prevented from crossing the 
bridge, by the interference of the soldiers, he turned 
away, with a short indignant laugh, and proceeded 
with a quick but unsteady step, down the bank. At 
a little distance, having shaker off his companions, 
he abruptly turned round a corner of the market-house, 
and plunged intothe river. A cry of horror rose 
from the spectators—and though our fears for his 
safety were, fora moment, removed by his appear- 
ance above water, and his apparent strength in swim- 
ming, yet the evidence we had already received, of 
the neighborhood of the Alligator, tended to confirm 
the certainty of his destrv-tion, and many a warning 
voice shouted tohim to r9.urn. It wasin vain —the 
devoted wretch answered with the same scornful 
laugh, and tossed his arms repeatedly over his head 
as if contemning the caution The strong agitated 
rippling that marked the pursuit of the Alligator, was 
immediately perceptible upon the surface of the water, 
bat the monster at first mistook his aim—for the 
Spaniard, now miserably alive to the sense of his 
danger, sprang completely out of the. water, with a 
shrill, piercing cry, that still rings in my ears, and 
struggled violently, but vain'y to regain the bank. 
The Alligator passed on, then turned with the slow 
and deliberate motion for which it is remarkable, and 
raising almost to the surface, showed its enormous 
jaw lifted to close upon its victim. Ail hopes were 
nowatan end, The poor Spaniard disappeared ina 
moment, and his last cries of horror and despair gur- 
gled through the water that glided over him. 








Fine Arts. This was a pleasant study in the 
sitnplicity of former times. But since the subject, 
in these days embraces the tricks of trade, and 
the shuffling of politics, we think that it is hign 
time poetry, painting and music,should have their 
family name changed by an act of Legislation. 

Trave has divers very fine arts. A young 
man, iv his minority will mount a pair of whisk- 
ers, display a new sign, get credit to a consider- 
able amount—funck—flourish upon his ill gotten 
gains,—plead minority—git rid of his old debts, 
—promise to pay them, if he can have further 
credit—get to going again in a few months, and 
drive Jehu-like, throngh a second heat—assign 
his unsaleable goods—keep the cash—owe 
“ nonorary” and leave his creditors to quarrel 
over a ninepenny dividend. These are called 


but chancing to be a few days too oki to shield 
his whiskers behind a plea of minority, he gets 
married—supports his leaky credit by appealing 
to the delicate situation of his family, till after the 
birth of his firat child, and then he funcks—but 
hangs on to “two beds and the necessary bedding” 
—stuffed with nick nacke—small goods—pap- 
spcons--porringers, and his wife’s gold repeat- 
ers—together with 50 dollars worth of furniture 
besides. And so plays his part. Fine Arts— 
very fine—Another fails in the full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment, and pays not a sous. He is 
too much of a gentleman to ask his creditors to 
take any thing less than the face of their notes! 
So he hoists his smalt sign again ; his old credit- 
ors lay by, laughing in their sleeves, under the 
forlorn hope that their debtor means to catch 
some other gulls. They reconnoitre the funck- 
er’s shop day after day—see the fresh, prime, 
merchandise carried in, by bale and baggage ; and 
at length make a pounce npon the honorable man 
—they are all honorable men! But «my geutle- 
man knows hiscards. He tells the Bailiff, “ My 
Master, you have tipped the wrong shoulder, these 
goods belong to my friend Mr. Silent Syooser. 1 
sells on Commissions !? Why says the Bailiff,’ 


your name is up Mr. Hocuspocus: Very true |- 


says Hocus, but please to put your glasses on, or 
—stop—take my opera-glass, and my short Lad- 
der, and you will perccive, that exactly in the 
centre of the sign-board, at the very verge— 
covered with smalt, and smothered in flourishes 
of gold-leaf, a little hierogliphical scrawl ap- 
pears !”—which being interpreted, the astonish- 
ed builiff finds to be that magic word, that proves 
perdition to the jobber and terror to the tipstaff 
—and, alas, but too truly the signs of these times, 
—Acent '—[American Statesman. ] 


“TI sing the sweets of Hasty Pudding.” 

Pamutive Simpuicity. The successful and com. 
plete operation of the Providence Steam Mill for griad- 
ing corn, &c. on Dr. Wadsworth principle, gave occa- 
sion for a species of entertainment in this town, rather 
unusual at the present day, but with many considera- 
tions to recommend it. 

The enterprising proprietors of the Steam Mill, the 
principal of whom is Col. J. B. Wood, desirous that 
the public should ascertain the quality of their meal 
by palatable demonstration,caused the two first bushels 
of meal ground in their mill, to be made into an enor 
mous kettle of nasty PrppING, 2 quantum sufficit of 
tich new milk to be provided, with the pleasant ac- 
companiment of fresh butter, whortieberries, and mo- 
lasses, all environed by a splendid array of Quart 
bowls, with a spoon in each. 

On Thursday evening last, about 150 of our citi 


altracted around these p-eparations, either by invita- 
tion, curiosity, or their savoury sweetness, regaled 
themselves, at free cost, upon these Yankee luxuries 
prepared for them at Wilder's Hotel. Agreeably to 
the prevalent fashion of our town, no ardent spirits 
were introduced. No chins nor fingers were burnt, vo 
milk nor molasses was spilt ; no one was seen either 
upon of under the table, but a pleasant smile sat on 
every countenance and every elbow was in nimble 
motion. 

Instead of the extravagant luxury of a banquet 
band, every ear was delighted with the smacking of 
lips, the rolling of tongues, aud the drawing in of the | 
delicious fare by the inflation of both cheeks. 

Although this was truly a ‘mammoth’ pudding, 
the guests were in no danger of tie disrstraus acci- 
deot which once happened in Connecticut, by the un- 
dermining and caving in of a BAG PUDDING to the peril 
of many lives. ‘This accident is said to have originat- 
elan ancient law of that state, that ** no pudding | 
shalt consist of a larger quantity of meal than ene 
bushel, en the penalty of fire shill.ngs.” 

From the days of Roger Williams, we have always 
been so tenacious of civil liberty in Rhode Island, as 
to make both our puddings and Jonny cakes of any di- 
mensions we cheose. 

Our Lieutenant Governor, not long since, treated 
the public with a loaf of bread and a cheese, both of | 
dimensions too monstrous to be deemed, in Conncti- | 
cut, strictly lega!, and very much reduced the poor- 
rate for the town of Newport that year, by a general 
distribution of the fragments. 

Our hasty pudding beat the Lieutenant Governor's 
loaves, however, all to ** mush.” 

The man of the * Little World” showed marvellous 
dexterity in handling the spoon, and he of the Manu- 
facturer’s Journal, was vot much in arrears. But of 
our neighbors of the American, what shall we say— 
why, says one at our elbow—say they punished seven 
bowls apiece ; and that if all had followed their ex- 
ample, not even Rivers of milk, or the exertions of the 
most industrious of Millers could have supplied the 
demand.—[Prov. Patriot. ] 








And smelt so ?—Pah! Maumlet. 

Barney McGlone was lately tried in New-York 
for the murder of John Henessey, an old man, 
who, as it appeared in evidence, nad been much 
aldicted to ardent spirits. The Surgeon who 
was called in to examine the decensed, deposed, 
that there was 2» contusion cn the left temple— 
the temporal artery was much bruised, and much 
blood effused between the brain and its mem- 
brane ; but to satisfy himselfthe better as to the 
full extent of the wound, he stripped off the 
scalp from the deceased’s head, and on removing 
the bone the room was filled with the odour of rum ! 
—It smelt as strong as an old rum barrel! !—* Such 
a case,” said the witness, “is a novelty in this 
country. European writers speak of it; but it 
is the first case of the kind I ever witnessed.” 
It thus appears that the brains of old soakers be- 
come after a while, thoroughly saturated with 
the steame of alcohol, and hence the frequent oc- 
currence of apoplexy, vertigo and occasional 


jects. Let such take warning from the case of 
old Henessey, and repent, ere they turn the few 
brains with which nature has stored their num- 
scuils, into whiskey dregs, pomace, or rum jelly. 


[Norfolk Herald.} 


Hide ‘not from thy lawyer or physician the 
state of thy cause, or thy body ; nor discover to 
thy subject or enemy thy wants orthy fears, for 
it giveth discouragement to the one and quite dis- 
mayeth the other. Tmitate rather the well ad- 
vised seatnan, when thou steerestat the stern of 1 
great state, heset aud set upon by many and 


winds rise, and the waves swell, besides divers 
pirates having him in chase, as if both Heaven 
and earth had conspired his confusion, be raiseth 
thedejected thoughts of his soldiers and mariners 
with many words of assurance, in the tightness of 
his ship, the goodness of her tackle, the swiftness 
of her sailing, and many other advantages he hath 
over the enemy (though in his own heart he truly 
apprehend the danger as it is,) whereby he makes 
his resistance the stronger, or procures his peace 
upon better terms. 


Jn a country where despotism is always talked 
of but never exists, a party may lose office, but 
does not on that account necessarily lose its re- 
spectability. It has a resource in 11s own firm- 
ness, its adherence to principle, and the fidelity of 
its members to one another, which may, if it 
please, bid defiance to rivals even the most suc- 
cessful. 


Whoever will appeal to the general strain of 
the Christian exhortations, will find disinterested 
love more inculeated, and motives of gratitude 
more frequently suggested, than any others. 








Masonit Calendar, 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Corner Stone, Monday. 


Sing Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ 


Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket. Monday. 
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rect edition. 
edition of the Grand storm Concerto 29 pages, also 


derangement of the meutal faculties, in such sub- |. 


great forces; who seeing the clouds gather, the | 
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Marriages. 

In this city, Mr. Shylock Spooner to Miss Jane Singleton; Mr. John , 
J. Sullivan to Miss Eliza Merry ; Mr. Watsou Freeman to Miss Eve- | 
line Fessenden. ' 

Tn Salem, Mr.Samucl Grant to Mies Abigail Hawkes; Mr. James ' 
Chaney to Miss Harriet Webh. 

In Grafton, Mr. Aaron Wheeler to Miss Miriam Fay. 

In New-York, Mr. Joshua Nickerson to Mrs. Mary Wigglesworth, 
former!y of Bostuo. 





Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Benjamin Owen, aged 55 ; Mrs. Margaret Sadler, 
aged 29; Capt. Elisha Brown, aged 75. 
In Charlestown, Capt. Joseph Hi. Brown, aged 28; Mrs. Eleanor 
Brown, aged 42. 
Ia Dorchester, Mr. William Coolidge, aged 17. 
Iu West Cambridge, Amos Whittemore, Jr. Esq. aged 75. 
Ta Marblehead, Virs. Haunah Wlanchfield, azed 42. 
In Nantucket, Mr. Jared Miner, aged 53. 
In Needham, Mrs. Dorothy Broad, aged 77. 
In Lincoln, Mr. William Mercer, aged 84. 
> gee Mrs. Elizabeth Warren, aged 77; Mr. Nathaniel Allen, 
a 76. 
ST Newbury, Capt. Theophilus Poor. 
In Taunton, Mrs. Lydia Dean, aged 81 ; Mrs. Narciesa Dean, 


a 23. 

— Lenox, Mr. David Sears, aged 96. 

In Pittsfield, Mr. Joseph Bailey, aged 73. 

lo Hampstead, N. H. Mr. Parker Dole, aged 75. 

In Wheelock, Vt. Capt. Robert Perkins, aged 70. 

fa Augusta, Me. Mis. Abigail ingraham, aged 94. 

In Readfield, Me. Mr. Theophilus Hutchinson, s¢ed 90. 

In ——— Mr. Juha Dorman, aged 82. 

In Camden, Me. widow Experience Gregory, aged 92, 
- Dixmoat, Me. Mr. John Goodhue, aged 71, a native of Ipswich, 

ass. 








EUROPEAN ‘LEECHES. 
UST received, a fresh suppiy of EUROPEAN 
LEECHES, and for sale by EBENEZER 
WIGHT, Druggist, Miik (opposite Federal) street. 
August 10. eop3t 


4. GOULD 
og removed to the first house north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former! 

occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE: 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josiah Hayden, and F. Knowlton & Co. ‘orth 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 

Pꝛepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 








zens, including doctor:, professors, students, manutac- 
turers. merchants, mechanics, editors, and printers, 


you wish to Le particulgr. All orders punctually at- 








tended to. ep ly. May 11. 


CAUTION. New System of Musical Education. 
\ R. BROWNE eoadjutor tu + Mr. Logier,” found: 
er of the New system of Musical Fducation, 


has received intimation of several attempts to tmpose 
upon the public by persons improperly professing to 
teach upon this plan,—however flattering it may be 
to receive such testimonies of its excellence, it would 
be more gratifying to be assured that every pupil 
should be instructed by a competent master—Mr. 


Browne therefore considers it a duty he owes to all 


petscns whom it may concern to give them timely no- 
tice against being in any wise accessary to such an 


Imposition of Swindling, and illegally obtaining mon- 


ey from the public by the fraudulent pretext of using 
either Mr. Logier’s name of system to the great dam- 
age of said system and the great injury of the lawfully 
accredited Professor who has obtained bis shill and 
knowledge by several years study up to the year 


1820, in which this said system was fully matured, 


disseminated, and developed, and has now introduc- 
ed it iato the American nations, at an expease not less 
thau Four Thousand Dollars. 


There wiil be a vacaucy for six Papils early in 
August. Lozier’s Elementary Lessona for sale, a cor- 
Wragz's Flute Preceptor, A new 


Viotti—cto.—22 pages—and a great variety of perfect 


editions of numerous classical compositions, &c. 


Wholesale and retail. 
DAVID BROWNE, 
July 30. tf. 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

V UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, Washington- street, 

have published the following Works :— 

A NEW DRAWING BUOX OF FLOWERS: Eg- 
ecuted in Lithography, consisting of 24 plates, 
half in outline, and balfin shadow. Dove up in 
four Books, and admirably adapted for Jearners. 
By rs. Turner, teacher at the Monitorial School, 
Boston. 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS: complete in one volume. 
Coartaining all his Works up tv the present time. 
Embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and to be 
privted ou superfine paper. 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, usually called 
the Quaker Poet, in one volume. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS taughtin six Fables; 
being a plain and easy art of memory, by which 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be learn- 
ed iu a few hours. 

THE HOUSE SERVANT°S DIRECTORY; ora 
Mouitor for the use of Private Yamili¢e :—com- 
prising Hints on the arraugemeat and performance 
of Servant’s work ; with geveral rules for setting 
out tables, and sideboards in first order; likewise, 
the Art of Waiting and all its branches, with gen- 
erai Directions for placing all kinds of joints, fish, 
&r. on table; and how to conduct large and small 
parties with order. With full instructious for 
cleaning plate, brass, . polished steel, glass furni- 
ture, patent and other Lamps, and all other arti- 
cles that belong to Servant's work ; with Hinte on 
their behavior to their emplovers. Likewise, 165 
various and uselui Recipes, compiled for the use 
of Familics. ‘Together with a few Observatious to 
Cooks, aud a few respectiul Remarks to Masters 
and Mistresses. Identically to suit the munners 
and customs: of private families in the United States. 
By Rosert Ronerts, Servant in various families 
in Europe and America. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all its branches : 
By Amc!ia Opie: second edition. ** Lies are ma- 
ny, acd various in their uature and in their ten- 
deacy, aod may be arranged under their different 
nanes, thus—Ltes of Vanity—Flattery—Conven- 
ience —Interest —Fear—First-rate Matignily —Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—Lies falsely catled Lies of 
Benevolence—and Lies of Real Benevolence : 
also Lies of mere Wantouness. There are like- 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, uot spoken. 
I have given « tale or anecdote in order to illes- 
trate each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so.”” 

They have also recetred a new supply of 

COMMERCIAL SCIENCE. The Exchanges, Moue 
eys, and Metrology of all nations, (including the 
New British Standard, or Imperial Measure.) Vub- 
lished in 2 vois. 4to. price £1 48. in boards, the 
Uuiversal Cambist, and Commercial Inetructor ; 
being a fvll and accurate Treatise on the Exchang- 
es, Coins, Weights, and Measures, of all Nations 4 
with an account of their Banks and Peper Curren- 
cies, by P. Kelly, LL. 1). Master of the Finsbury 
Square Academy, and Mathematical Examiner tu 
the Trinity House, second edition. This new'edi- 
tion, exclusively, contains the results ofthe univer- 
gal comparisoa of Weights and Measures lately ex- 
eculed at the London Mint, by means of Foreign 
Standards duly verified, and procured from abroad, 
for this work, by order and aid of His Majesty's 
Governmeut and the Honorable East India Com- 
pany. ‘These volumes also contain an entire revi- 
sion of Foreign Exchanges, from real operations, 
aad of foreign coins, from verified assays. An ex- 
plication of the coins is included, with a copicue 
index and commercial dictionary. A supplemens 
has been recently added, on Indian Metrology, 
Comprising also an abstract and exposition of the 
new act of parliament on English Weights and 
Measures, passed June 17. 1824, and to commence 
on the Ist of January, 1826. [This act proposes to 
equalize ali Liquid and Dry Measures, but not to 
alter the existing Standards cither of Weight or 
Long Measure. Rules and Examples are here 
given to convert the Old Measures for Corn, Wive, 
&c. into the new Standard or Imperial Galloa, and 
the reverse. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. toa periodicas 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the tate Jane Taylor. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS complete. viz: 
Sketch Book, Kuickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Tales of a Travel'er; two editions, coarse and 
fine: in & vols. ¶To those whe purchase the 
whole set, the elegant Illustrations of Westall, 
executed in London, will be added gratis. 

ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 
* The Decision” —* Profession is not Principle,” 
&c. price 25 cents. June 29. 





Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
VFANUWE subscriber respectfully iniorms the public, 
thathe continues to manufacture, aud keep for 
sale, the above articic. The character of which is 
pow fairly established, by hundreds of geutlemen 
who have used them on their horses in this city aud 
in the country for two years. Horses which hare be- 
cone nearly uzelcss, from having contracted heels, 
lhrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or being hoof 
bound, have been cured by the use of these Sponge 
Rcot:, and many which have had appearances of un 
natural dryness in the hoof, hare been preserved ig 
the best of order. 
There is no inconvenience of trouble in using the 


SPONGE BOOTS. ‘They can be taken off, or put on 


with as little troubie as a man will have in changing 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with cleas 


soft water every time they are put on, or if kept on ia 
continuance, every twelve hours. 


entlemen are respectfully invited tc call and 


examine them. JAMES BOYD, 
Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant's Row, Boston. 
May 25. jm 





EUROPEAN LEECHES. 
FRESH supply of the above LEECHES, ase this 
day received, and forsale by RICHARD 4A. 
NEWELL, Drogzist, Sommer street. . 
N.B. These LEECHES were selected by a 


man expressly for this market, and are inj rime order. 


July 20. 





bk. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
JAS removed to No. 16, house seat tc the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 5. eptf 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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SELECTIONS FROM_AMERICAN PAPERS. 


Oto Wremnc. When Campbell wrote his 
beautiful and tender poem of Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing; when he painted her, and the romantic 
borders of the noble Susquehanna, in allt:.c beau- 
ty of a poet’s imaginution, he little thought that 
his splendid coloring was less luxuriant than that 
in which nature, with a lavish hand had already 
dressed it. Indeed, if he were to wander among 
the scenes which his classic pen has so finely 




















Kingston, they perished in the fames. All show 
of resistance was now terminated, but the ruin 
contemplated was not yet complete. — Near three 
thousand persons had escaped--flying without 
money, clothes or food, they sought for safety in 
the interior country. To prevent their returning, 
every thing remaining behind them was doomed 
to destruction. Fire and the sword were alter- 
nately applied ; and all the bouses and improve- 
ments which the labor of years had provided, as 
well as every living animal which could be found, 
were destroyed. The settlements of the tories 
alone were preserved. ‘They appeared, says Mr. 
Gordon, as islauds in the midst of surrounding 
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sketched, he would be delighted and confounded 
at the exuberanee of natural beauties, and exclaim 
with Addison 
How has kind Heaven adorved the happ 
And scatiered blessings with a wasteful ha: 
The valley of the Susquehanna, at that point 
on which stands the town of Wilkesbarre, unites, 
with salubrity of atmosphere, an assemblage of 
beauties, rural and picturesque, sclklom found 
within a compass so confined. A stripe of fertile 
land on either side of the river, terminating by a 
range of lofty mountains, whose blue tops, rising 
one above another, present a bold but romantic 
outline on the distant horizon. Bencath them, 
flows the Susquebanna—not “ unknown to song” 
—whose distant windings may be traced far a- 
way, as they peep out abruptly from behind some 
mountain outlet. No wonder that to this delight- 
ful spot the wishes of the sagacious aborigines 
should have been directed. No wonder that the 
white man should have found their wigwams ris- 
ing up amidst the darkness of the wilderness, 
when his rapacious spirit first led him into this 
romantic region. Neithershould we wonder that 
that all-grasping spirit which impelled, and which 
hae consigned too many of their names to endless 
infamy, should have early incited them to dispos- 
sess the aboriginal proprietors of their peaceful 
homes: andi they succeeded—Many years the 
whites had held undisturhed possession of the 
valley of Wyoming ; had ploughed its fertile 
- fields unmolested ; levelled the traces of its an- 
cient inhabitants, their wigwams, and the burial 
places of their chiefs and warriors, and changed 
it into a flourishing settlement, when that tre- 
mendous struggle for liberty, the Revolutionary 
War, scattered over this country the firebrands 
of rapine and bloodshed. The people were di- 
vided on the momentous question about to be de- 
cided ; and Whig and Tory distinctions soon be- 
came apparent. Those devoted to the interests 
of the latter, sought refuge among the surround- 
ing tribes of Indians, whom they incited to a sure 
and deadiy revenge. In the language of Ameri- 
ca’s great historian, their numbers gradually in- 
creased, and their resentments sustained no dimi- 
nution. At their head was a Colonel John But- 
ler, the cousin of Colonel Zebulon Butler, the 
gentleman who was in command in the militia of 
Wyoming. 
The commencement of the year had furnished 
‘ news indicative of hostile designs on the part of 
the Indiana, but as the time approached when the 
great blow they meditated was to be given, the 
cunning policy of increasing its effect, by lulling 
into security those against whom it was to be di- 
rected, was successfully resorted t67 Several 
messengera came in from the hostile tribes,charg- 
ed with assurances of their peaceful dispositions, 
and Butler himself, in a numerous assemblage of 
savages, declared in their peculiar language, that 
he was about to withdraw to Detroit, “his hand 
being too short to do any thing this year.” Their 
designs, however, were penetrated ; and it is said 
that letters were despatebed to Congress and the 
General, stating the dangers which threatened 
that frontier. Their letters were unfortunately 
intercepted by the Turies of Pennsylvania. Mean- 
‘while, the inhabitants, for their security, took 
refuge in their forts. : 

On the first of July, a body supposed to be 
nearly sixteen hundred strong, composed of about 
‘three hundred Indians, led by their own chiefs, 
and a number of tories, painted like Indians, un- 
der the command ot Colonel John Butler, broke 
into the Wyoming settlement, and obtained easy 
possession of ove of the two upper forts, which 
being garrisoned as is alleged, chiefly by con- 
cealed tories, was delivered up without opposi- 

tion—the other was taken. . 

The two principal forts, Kingston and Wilkes- 
barre, were near each other, on opposite sides of 
the river. Colonel Zebulon Butler marched into 
Kingston with the greatest part of the armed 
force of the country, and a number of women and 
children took refuge in the same place. After re- 
jecting a summons to surrender, he proposed a 
parley, and a place at some distance from the 
fort was agreed on for a meeting of the chiefs. 
He marched ont with four hundred men, to the 
place appointed, where no person was found on 
the part of the enemy ; but at a still greater dis- 
tance from the fort, at the foot of a mountain, a 
flag was exhibited, which retired as be approach- 
ed, as if apprehensive of danger from the armies. 
Colonel Butler continued to advance until he 
found himself almost enveloped by the enemy, 
who ran and fired on him; notwithstanding the 
effect to be expected from such circumatances, his 
troope displayed such a degree of firmness, and 
acquitted themselves with eo muci: resolution, 
that the advantage was rather on their side ; 
when a soldier, either through treachery or cow- 
ardice, cried out “ the Colonel has ordered a re- 
treat.” Immediately confusion was succeeded 
by a total rout. The troops fled towards the 
river, which they endeavored to pass, in order to 
enter fort Wilkesharre ; the enemy pursued 
“ with the fury of devils,” aad of the four hun- 
dred who had marched out on this unfortunate 
parley, only about twenty escaped. Fort King- 
ston was immediately invested, and to increase 
the terror of the garrison and impress on them 
the horrors of their situation, the green and 
bleeding scalpsof their murdered countryman, 
were sent in for their inspection. 

Colonel Zebulon Butlers having withdrawn him- 
self and family down the river, Colonel Dennison, 
the commanding officer, went out with a flag to 
inquire of the officer commanding the besiegers, 
what terms would be allowed the garrison on sur- 
rendering the fort? uniting to Spartan brevity, 
more than cannibal ferocity, this tutored snvage 
answered in two words, “ The hatchet.” Having 
lost great part of his garrison, being unable to 
hold out longer, and not supposing it possible that 
the unresisting coukl be coolly and deliberately 
massacred, Colonel Dennizon surrendered at dis- 
eretion. He misunderstood the character of those 
ijuto whose hands he had fallen. 
Butler was execnted with scrupulous punctuality. 


land, 
ad ! 





After selecting a few prisoners, the great body of 


the people in the fott were enclosed in the houses, 
fire was applied to them, and they were consum- 
ed together. 

Butler then passed over to Wilkesbarre, which 
was surrendered without resistance. The effort 
to molify the revengeful fury which governed 
him was unavailing. The continental soldiers, 
amounting to about seventy, were backed to 
pieces. The remaining men, with the women 


The threat of 


ruin. 

Some peculiar instances of barbarity have been 
related in the details given of this expedition, at 
whieh human natnre recoils. Parents were mur- 
dered by their children, and brothers and sisters 
fell by the hands of brothers. Of such crimes 
are we capable, when the torch of civil discord is 
once lighted among us, and all the endearing so- 
cial ties which sweeten life, are made to yield to 
political fury ! 

The incursions of irregulars may be often re- 
peated, but are seldom of long duration. The 
invaders of Wyoming withdrew from the country 
they had laid waste, before the arrival of the 
continental troops which were detached to meet 
them. 

Even at this distant day, there remains a few 
survivors of this awfal and heart-rending visita- 
tion. A few who went ont with Colonel Zebulon 
Butler to meet the deceitful flag of truce,and who 
escaped, still repeat the harrowing events of that 
terrible catastrophe. Their relations of it should 
be preserved ; for the time will soon arrive when 
the departing worthies of those iron times will be 
no more among us. One by one they depart, 
leaving those who survive, a bright, and almost 
sacred charge for their descendants to console 
and cherish. 


Anecpote or Tecumsen. The victory obtain- 
ed at the Miami was such as te reflect credit on 
every branch of the service ; but the satisfaction 
arising from the conviction was deeply embittér- 
ed by an act of cruelty, which, as the writer of an 
impartial memoir, it becomes my painful duty to 
record. In the heat of the action a strong corps 
of the enemy which had thrown down their arms, 
and surrendered themselves prisoners of war, 


fifty men, for the purpose of being embarked in 
the gun boats, where it was presumed they would 
be safe from the attacks of the Indians. This 
measure however, although dictated by the pur- 
est humanity, and apparently offering the most 
probable means of security, proved one of fatal 
import to several of the prisoners. On reaching 
our encampment, then entirely deserted by the 
troops, they were met by a band of cowardly and 
treacherous Indians,who had borne no share in the 
action, yet who now guided by the savage instinct 
of their nature, approached the column and se- 
lected their victims, they commenced the work 
of blood. In vain did the harassed and indignant 
escort attempt to save them from the fury of their 
destroyers ; the frenzy of these wretches knew 
no bounds, and an old and excellent soldier of the 
name of Russe}), of the 41st, was shot throagh 


from the hands of his murderer. 


the threats and tune of the exasperated chieftain 


ed at once humiliated and confounded. 


distinguished save the color and the garb. 


presided, 


earlier stages of military science in 


tention and admiration of his enemies. 


country have related to us the following facts: 


hundred feet. 
water, the trees standing as they grew—the tall- 


ous streams. 


their junction, formerly made a lake of considera- 
ble size, and then ran off ina large rivulet. But 
about a year and a half ago, the water of the lake 
found a subterranean outlet, the bed of the rivu- 
let, as well as of the whole lake, has become en- 
tirely dry, and covered with luxuriant grass, &c. 


fishes, terrapins, and allizaturs totally unapprised 
of its intentions, were left behind. 

Travellers speak of the large ponds or lakes in 
Florida as object of curiosity. In the Armonia 


A circumstance is mentioned of an individual 


which,when he went the second time to see, could 
not be found! He afterwards heard of it in an- 
other part of the lake several miles from where 
he left it. 
_ Jackson pond, in Florida, is said to be inereas- 
ing in extent—the earth on the margin having 
settled or from its outlet becoming obstructed, 
the quantity of water having accumulated. Fields 
and orchards cultivated but lately by the Indians, 
are now entirely under water—the tops of the 
peach trees being nearly covered. 

We have given the above particulars as they 





and children, shared the fate of their brethren in 


were immediately despatched under an escort of 


the heart while endeavoring to wrest a victim 
Forty of these 
unhappy men had already fallen beneath the steel 
of the infuriated party, when Tecumseh, apprised 
of what was dving, rode up at full speed, and 
raising his tomahawk threatered to destroy the 
first man who resisted his injunction to desist. 
Even on those lawless people, to whem the lan- 
guage of coercion had hitherto been unknown, 


produced an instantaneous effect, ane they retir- 
Never 
did ‘Tecumseh shine more truly himself than on 
this oceasion ; and nought of the savage could be 
Ever 
merciful and magnanimous as he was ardent anc 
courageous, the voice of the suppliant seldom 
reached him in vain ; and although war was his 
idol, the element in which he lived, his heart was 
formed to glow with all the nobler and more gen- 
erous impulses of the warrior ; and his character 
was not less esteemed by ourselves than reveg- 
enced by the various tribes over which, in his 
quatity of brother to the prophet, he invariably 
In any other country, and governing 
any other men, Tecumseh would have been a 
hero ; at the head of the uncivilized and untract- 
able people he was asavage; but a savuge such 
as civilization herself might not blush to acknow- 
ledge for her chief. Constantly opposed to the 
encroachments of the Americans, for a series of 
years previous to their rupture with England, he 
had combated their armies on the banks of the 
Wabash with success, and given their leaders 
proofs of a skill and judgement in defence of his 
native soil, which would-not have disgraced the 
Europe. 
General Harrison himself, a commander with 
whom he had often disputed the palm of victory, 
with the generous candour of the soldier subse- 
quently ascribed to him virtues as a man, and 
abilities as a warrior, commanding at once the at- 


Natorat Coriosities. Travellers in the low 
A spot of earth an acre in extent, near the 
court-house in Lowndes county, suddenly gave 
way not long since, and sunk to the depth of a 
The place is now covered with 
est pines being twenty or thirty feet below the 
level of the surrounding country. Small ponds 
like this are frequently met with in the lower 
parts of the state, and are there called Lime Sinks 
—produced probably by the action of subterrane- 


In Thomas county, the waters of two creeks at 


The lake disapppeared so suddenly, that tons of 


Pond are several large islands said to be floating ! 


having purchased a small island, in this pond, 


sre stated to us ; and from the respectability of 





their source we have no doubt of their being sub- 
stantially correct. An inquiry into the cause of 
these operations of nature, will be an interesting 
enrployment for the admirer of nature’s works.— 
(Georgia Telegraph.] 


Acapemr at West Point. The Board of 
Visiters to this institution, made their Report to 
the Secretary of War on the 21st of June. This 
repert is very favorable to the situation of the 
Academy. Iv mathematical knowledge, the pri- 
mary object of the establishment, the progress of 
the Cadets is not unworthy of the care bestowed ; 
and as the coarse of instruction is limited to the 
brief period of four years, the attention of the 
professors is particularly applied to certain 
branches of the general science. The mathe- 
matical course of the first year consists of the 
elements of algebra, geometry, descriptive geom- 
etry, analytical trigonometry, plain and spherical. 
During the second year, the course einbraces sur- 
veying, descriptive geometry, perspective, shades 
and shadows, analytical geometry, differential 
and integral calculus. In descriptive geometry, 
the most important of these branches ia }-oint of 
practical utility, (since the graduates will fre- 
quently be employed where projects must be con- 
ceived and developed, and then executed.) the 
Cadets possess adequate and extensive know- 
ledge ; and their application of its principles in 
perspective, and shades and shadows, proved in a 
clear light to the Visiters, the powers of mental 
application pessessed prior to the close of the 
second year’s course. ‘The studies of the third 
year appear conducted with equal success : these 
embrace «n extensive course of natural philosa- 
phy. The Visiters witnessed with high gratifica- 
tion, the display of analytical application to some 
of the finest problems of the Newtonian philoso- 
phy. Propositions of serious difficulty were de- 
monstrated in statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, &c. 
In the fourth year, the preparatory knowledge 
acquired during the preceding ones, is brought to 
immediate application to civil and military engi- 
neering. These, with military tactics, complete 
the course of instruction. 

In connexion with engineering, is embraced 
the consideration of materials employed in con- 
structions, of their properties, and relative fitness ; 


carpentry, &c. Jn tactics, the mancuvres exe- 
cuted in the field, and illustrated on the black 
board, evidenced the high advancement of the 
pupils ; and of the drawing department, and the 
indefatigable teacher employed in it, the Board 


an appropriation for supplying casts. engravings, 
and other facilities, which are now much want- 
ing. Thecivil economy of the academy is entire- 
ly sutisfactory ; and on the whole, say the Board, 
the institution possesses attributes that are 
pledges of its stability. They recommend that in 
future, the minimum period of admission be fixed 


-dwenty.—{ Baltimore American.) 


Inpians. Itis almost as grent a curiosity to 
see an Indian now a-days in this quarter of our 
country, as it would be at Philadelphia. Not 
long since, four of these sons of the forest mate 
their appeerance, about twenty miles northwest 


one particular farm for the most of a day, when 
they borrowed a spade, went into a corner of one 


small sized brass kettles, which must have been 


dian file-—[{Mercer (Pa.) Gazette.] 


on Sunday. 


assemblage was collected for the festival. 


form, “the sisters,” and widows. 


ranged according to size. 


stillness, had an impcsing appearance. 


mencing with the clergymen. 


the officiating clergymen, the females, the child- 


as well as the music. 


dwell together in unity.”—[National Gazette.) _ 


following article. Different readers will form 
their own opinions of its point and truth. 
“PoxiticaL Balance. 


balance. He weighed Virginia against New- 
successively, and fuund that any of them would 
weigh down the “ancient dominion ;” but on 


came the heaviest state in the union. He weigh- 
ed Mr. Adams against patriotism, integrity, and 
political honesty, and found the scale pretty well 
| balanced ; and administration errors thrown in 
with Mr. Adams, produced but little alteration. 
He then put Mr. Crawford in the scale opposite 
to Mr. Adams, and found the former rather the 
heaviest ; buton examination it proved te be oc- 
casioned by Mr. Adams’ having in his pocket two 
Richmond Enguirere, which tended to lessen his 
weight. Mr. Clay was found to outweigh Ran 

dolph, Van Buren, Benton, and Tazewell; but on 
supplying the latter with a little political consist- 
ency, patriotism, &c. the three senators and ex- 
senator just balanced the secretary. Mr. Macon 
weighed precisely 220 pounds ; but he could not 
find any weight sufficiently light to weigh his col- 
league, Mr. Branch. Calhoun and M’Duffie, he 





but the scales were perpetually undulating. He 


of the construction of canals, bridges, &c.; of 


speak in high terms, with a recommendation of 


at the age of sizteen ; the maximum at that of 


of this place, and were observed to loiter about 


of the farmer’s fields, and dug up three or four 


buried there long before the improvements were 
made. This done, they talked together for some 
time, pointed with their fingers in different direc- 
tions, then hung the kettles on their backs, and 
quietly walked off towards the setting sun in In- 


Love Feast 1n Bevurtenem. I was glad to 
learn on my arrival in this town on the 22d of 
June, that a religious feast was to be celebrated 


Atseven on Sunday morning, five musicians 
announced the day of the feast from the ehurch 
stceple by a solemn air on trumpets and tambo- 
rines. The ordinary Sabbath exercises were per- 
formed in the morning, and at two o’clock a * 

ne 
half of the church was occupied by the female 
part of the congregation, including mere than a 
hundred and twenty scholars of the boarding- 
school, in white dresses and caps trimmed in uni- 
The other 
division of the church was occupied by the males, 
among whom was a number of school-boys, ar- 
So large a collection, 
orderly seated en benches and preserving entire 
During 
the performances of the choir, in which was the 
organ accompanied by violins and trumpets, six 
wemen and four ten entered the church, each 
couple bearing a large basket of soft cakes,which 
they distributed to the whole congregation, com- 
When these were 
served, the same persons brought in coffee in 
white mugs on wooden trays, which were dis- 
tributed in the same manner, andof which alj 
partook during the continuance of the services, 
which consisted entirely of singing by the choir, 


ren and congregation alternately, and in chorus. 
Excepting two hymns, the words were German, 


Typical of that fellowship which is the bond of 
the Moravians, this occasional festival is an appo- 
site emblem of that social love which has receiv- 


ed the beautiful encomium of David-—“ bebold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 


There is a good deal of humor and wit in the 


A writer in the Bich- 
mond Whig, in a long but amusing article, relates 
some experiments which he made with a political 


York, Maryland, and each of the other states 


throwing in internal improvements, Virginia he- 


weighed against Trimble, Vance, and Metcalf; 


trigue, und balanced the scales. Taking out Mr. | 


M’Doffie, Mr. Calhoun weighed just nothing. | 
Ingham, Kremer, and Floyd just balanced a rush | 
light. He put in Ritchie, editor of the Richmond | 
Enquirer, Noah of the New-York Enquirer, Green 
of the Washington Telegraph, and Jones of the 
Philadelphia Palladium, and was about to balance 
them with Gales and Seaton of the National In- 
telligencer ; when happening to sneeze into the 
empty scale, that containing the editors flew up 
to the ceiling, and down they came on the floor ; 
and such a cry was there of state rights, tariff, 
internal improvements, coalition, black legs, puri- 
tan, &c. that chaos was a fool to it.”—[Hallowell 
Gazette.]} 


A DisaprointMeNT. Some day last week the 
honest inanufacturing village of Patterson was 
thrown into great confusion by news arriving 
that their exclusive and disinterested friend, Mr. 
Clay, wasat New-York. A public meeting was 
immediately held to invite him to a dinner—the 
whole village was in motion—all the little jinny- 
spinners were turned out to meet hiin—the Pas- 
saic Falls stood still—the itinerant poultry and 
pigs of the village were seized and decapitated - 
a barouche and four was despatched to wait for 
him at Jersey City—all the old women and the 
pretty girls placed themselves at the cottage win- 
dows to have a peep at the “raw material,” when 
lo, it turned out to he a hoax ; Mr. Clay had not 
arrived, therefore the pig is stowed away, and 
fresh huckleberry pies are to be made when the 


sions of his speech to the tune of “ old hundred.” 
—([N. Y. Enquirer.] 


Beware or Assassins. A couple of despe- 
radoes are traversing the United States, and are 


great champion is ready to sing the six last ver- [ 





making dreadful havoc of the lives and property 
of old and young. They have already slain more 
of the inhabitants than were slain in the battles 
and perished in the prison ships, during the 
American war ; and at the same time they have 
wasted more substance than would pay the whole 
national debt. 

Their strength is invincible. .Their method of 
attack isto strike people on the head, then in- 
stantly trip up their heels, pick their pockets, and 
continue their blows on the head, till they have 
quite beat out their brains. Though they infest 
public houses chiefly, they are also found lurking 
about in the closets of private houses,in the work- 
shops of mechartics; and in the fields of farmers. 
In some instances whole familiés have fallen vic- 
tims to the murderers ; nay, whole towns have 
been ruined by them. 

One poor man, hereabout, that had formerly 
been an industrious thriving mechanic, has very 
lately been murdered by thein in a manner too 
horrible to relate ; and there are several othersin 
the vicinity who have been daily attacked by 
them, robbed of their tnoney,smitten to the brain- 
pan, knocked down, and in all respects so vio- 
lently handled that an alarming stupor has suc- 


and equally bid defiance both to law and gospel. 
The names of these two ruffians are * 
and Brandy!!! . 


name Henry Wolff. 
@ person accustomed to genteel society, and he 
soon made acquaintances among his fellow lod- 
gers, to whom he readily communicated the pur- 


happens to hold it. 
proving. 


sight. 


of his creditors, threatened a blow up, to avoid the 


some other scores of smaller consequence. 
hot pursuit was immediately made by the princi- 


and doubles to elude the hounds) was finally 
traced to a craft bound to Richmond, which had 


ing breeze. 


was ascertait.ed. To overtake the vessel, then, 
was the word, and away they pulled after her. 
Luckily for them, she was compelled from her 
draft of water, to make the circuit of the chan- 
nel into Hampton Roads, while they could cut 
across the swash, and thus gain three miles upon 
her, which enabled them to board her at the 
mouth of James river. Few words were ne- 
cessary ; they invited Jeremy into their boat 
with his trunk, and he was too well bred to refuse. 
They brought him up to town, and he accompan- 


their particular request, he parted his raiment 
among them, and made full restitution of bis ill- 
gotten store,reserving, with their permission,in lieu 
of a handsome clotb cap, spruce broad cloth coat, 
&c. (which he had on,) a white round jacket, 
white hat, and striped pantaloons, by which he 
may be known, should he attempt to renew his 
impositions. It is remarkable, that notwithstand- 
ing the experience which some of our store keep- 
ers and publicans have of the vile arts of swind- 
lers and impostors, that they will continue to be 
duped by tnem for the hundredth time.—[Nor- 
folk Herald.) 





TELESCOPE, CRAPE SHAWL, &c. &e. 
A FIRST rate Telescope on feet—Superb Crape 
Shawl—Elegant Sheil Ornameats-—Wire Meat 
Safes—Coffee Urns—Grecian Center Lamp—Ther- 
mometers—Drip or Filtering Stones—Desert and Tea 
Sete—Musical Boxes and Clocks—Depilatory —Cock 
Koach Traps—Paint Boxes—Fowling Pieces—India 
Fancy Articles—Brittannia and Tin Wares—Eiegaat 
China Wares—ivory-handled Knives and Forks— 
Lamp:—Shooting and Fishing Apparatus—Soaps— 
Combs and Brushes of every description—Genuine 
pes ——⸗ Sandal Wood Fans and Oiled Silk 
tticles. 


For Sale at No. 156, Washiog*on-street, opposite 





then took out the three letter,threw ip a little in- 


Province House Row, by 
July 20 CHARLES BARRELL, Agent. 


ceeded, and they are already brought to death’s 
door. Ina word, the country is in danger of a 
couple of outlandish miscreants, who mock at 
reason, trample upon the precious rights of man, 


hiskey 


Raisine tHe Winn. A young gentleman, of 
rather prepossessing appearance, took up his 
lodgitigs at one of our most respectable public 
houses, about three weeks ago, and gave in his 
His manners were those of 


pose of his visit to Norfolk, stating that he was 
from Baltimore ; that he had received the ap- 
pointment of Surgeon’s Mate in the Navy, and 
been ordered to the Delaware, 74. Of course 
no one doubted the truth of what he said, and he 
was accordingly allowed all the credit and respect 
to which the bona fide rank of Surgeon’s Mate 
in the Navy should entitle any individual who 
This he was not slow in im- 
Having ascertained what clothing 
stores were in the greatest repute, he forthwith 
made application to one of them for certain ar- 
ticles of apparel, which, with the air of one who 
pays as he goes, he ordered to be sent to his 
lodgings, with the bill, to be paid of course, at 
The clothes were sent, but from various 
causes not worth mentioning, the money was not 
forthcoming that day, nor any other day there- 
after. In the mean time our Esculapian hero 
was busy in improving his wardrobe and provid- 
ing for his other wants, by “running his face” 
elsewhere, until the impertinent curiosity of some 


disagreenble consequences of which, he made a 
hasty retreat, leaving his landlord minus about 
thirty dollars ; two clothiers, each, ditto ; and 
A 


pal sufferers, after the absconding delinquent, 
who, (though no fox ever made as many turns 


the start of them four miles at least, with a lead- 
i : They had hired a boat and were 
just setting off, on a false scent, when this fact 


ied them to his recent boarding house, where, at 


GAYLORD'S AMERICAN STROP 4np 
CHEMICAL PASTE. 


FEVHIS STROP will be found superior to any 


hitherto manufactured in the United States, 


is perfectly flat and at the same time elastic, It 
| formed upon the plan of J. Rodgers & Sons and Joba 

Barber's English Strops, which ate considered 
Artists as the only kiuds made upon the true oad 
ple. 


The Carwican Paste (the proquetion of Mr. Lag 


riat, one of our best practical —— 1s sufficiently 
y 


powerful to give a keen edge to an 
does not require grinding. 


netrument (het 


G A liberal discount made to wholesale pap 


chasers. 


Sold wholesale by LE MUEL BLAKE, at his Pape 


Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : 


wtnd may be had of 

O. C, Greenleaf, James W. Burditt, 
S. H. Parker, Josiah Loring, 
Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 
B. Loring & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 
Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W. Goodrich, 
James Hunt, Welles & Gelston, 
Hunt & Stimpson, John Marsh, 
Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co. 
John Freeman, Thomas Wells. 
W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 
J. R. Buffum, Salem, 
Chilis & Sparhawk, Portsmouth. 
James Adams, Jr. Portland. 

July 27. 


BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 





eow6t 





— 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by Mornin & Fane 


Concord, N. H. 
HIS popular medicine, so long kept from thy 
knowledge of the public, by the secluded sitag: 
iion of the Proprietor, has by its intrinsic value, 
without those adventitious aids which give celgh 
to some of the prevailing nostrums of the * 
tended its reputation throughout New-Englang, t» 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be intr. 
duced into the Southern States. 
Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fite has bees 
tried by a large number of persons, and certi 
from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magistrate of Heb 
was himself cured by taking one bottle and a ball; 
of Joho Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hophig. 
ton, N. H. whose child was cured; of — 
Esq. of Concord, who states the cure of St 
Sewall, a young man in his employment ; and 
Andrew Buntin, of Allenstown, who certifies tebe 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already bem 
given to the public, and the testimony of diversel 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. __ 
MORRIL & FARMER, 
Concord, NV. H. July 20, 1827. 


Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mew 
nit & Farmer, and by Marsanp & Novas, of Be 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; 8, R. Kap 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Melle, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, A. 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; George W. Hil, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebeness 
Fuller, Augusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me. ; bie 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portlasd; 
Henry H. Silvester, Charlestown, N.H.; andby 


Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette, 
July 27. eowSt ® 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, Washingtewe. 

WENRY SOMES LOW, intending to make a 

alteration in his business, the next Fall, cfen 

his valuable Stock of RICH GOODS, at redeced 
prices, viz :—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, Mantes, 
Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; Engl, 
French, and India Muslin Dreages; India Muslin 
Mantles, Vandykes, Pelerines, quarter and half Hand- 
kerchiefs ; splendid assortment of black and white 
Thread Lace Veils; Eagilish and French Thread 
Laces ; Edgings and Insertings ; Real Mecklin and 
Blond Laces; black and white Bubbinet Lace, ſe 
Veils ; splendid Ball Dresees ; wrought Muslia and 
Lace Caps; French Muslin Bands and Insetiags; 
Infants’ Waists, Slips, Caps, and Crown Pieces; em 
broidered “Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs ; real Wad 
Italian Crapes, from 4.4 to 8-4 wide; 6-4 biack Craps 
Veils ; wide and narrow black Bombazines ; bad 
and colored Italianetts; gold and silver Mapslias; 
plain and figured India and Swiss Muslins ; 
of French Flowers and Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 8 
silk Shawls; black, white, crimson, scarlet, j 
Long and Square Shawls; plain and figured 
Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks ; 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oil S& 
Aprons; Linens ; Nankins ; black, green, and whl? 
plain and figured Gauze Veils; black trimming Lae 
es; colored Thule Laces ; colored Italian Crapes 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs; cambric, 
and edg. Trimmings; gentlemen’s superfine 
Italian Cravats; colored Crape Lisses; black eat 
white embroidered Silk Hose ; Cyprus Gause Haak 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handkerchiefs and 
3-4, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 colored French C 
Shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Blond Gaus 
Handkerchiefs ; French Cambric Flouncing ; 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Germ® 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonnet 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of all 
ors ; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw silk Merig 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and Velvetees, 
for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors; a com 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured Silke; 
plain and figured silk Barages, of every color ; ples 
stripe and plain Batiste ; French and India Satios,d 
all colors; black and white figured Ganzes; 
mode colored plain Gros de Naple, of most —F 









or; Cotton Cambrics; Cambric Muslins; F 
Linen Lawn ; Grass Cloth and Grass Cloth 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. 

June 29. 5t ; 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cette, 
takes this method of informing the public ® 
general, that he still continues at his old sta 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of ihe 
Marlboro” Hotel) where he may be found at all hes 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attentios & 
business, to merit and receive their continued patros- 

age. eptf Jaly 27. 


7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
may be had on applieatiqn to the Cashier. 
tf : 


April 29. 
— 

















BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2» yesr, peysble in advance 9 
scribers not paymg 1a advance, or withholding payment, 
are presented, will he charged at the rate of TAREE DOM 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontined cot by ott # 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. Sebscriba? " 
the qus.ter must pey ONE DOLLAR = quarter in advance. 





AGESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-swret® 
Philadelphia, Wittiam Banoenr,Georg 
Baltinore, Md. Wititas Poatén. 
Natchez, Mi. CUanuns W. Bassitt. 
Portsmouth, Cuiins & Sraasaws. 
Portland, Me. Baanert Pereas.’ 
Exeter, N. H. J. Bearer, Postmaster. 
bras wal Vermont, Fuses 

ewburyport, Maes. M. Loan, Postmests- 
Medfield, Mass. Casares Onton, — 
Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rosissos, Ne 
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